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We Want a Virgilian 


Peace 
by B. L. Ullman 


IRGIL’S attitude toward peace is a 

remarkable one that seems to have es- 
caped notice. To him peace was no negative 
state, no mere absence of war; it was posi- 
tive condition that had to be dealt with like 
war. Virgil twice used the phrase “pacem 
gerere,” “to carry on a peace.” Turnus tells 
his mother that the conduct of war and peace 
is man’s affair, not woman's: 


Bella viri pacemque gerent, quis bella gerenda 
(Aen. 7.440) 


Editors call this and the similar expression in 
Aen. 9.279 examples of zeugma and let it go 
at that. Too often the term zeugma is used to 
conceal rather than to reveal the hidden 
beauty of the poet’s thought. It may be that 
when Sallust uses our phrase (Jug. 46.8) he 
has nothing particular in mind but, in my 
opinion, Virgil means that peace requires just 
as skilful administration as war and that peo- 
ple must work at it as hard as they do at war. 
This interpretation appears to be justified not 
only by Virgil’s great interest and skill in the 
use of words but by two other expressions 
that he employs in respect to peace. 








@B. L. Ullman is Kenan Professor of Latin at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and President of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and has taught at the University of 
Pittsburgh, the University of Iowa, and the University 
of Chicago. In the fall of 1944 he joined the faculty of 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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Peace Is a_ Positive 
Condition, not Merely 
the Absence of War 


When Dido falls in love with Aeneas and 
allows the building of Carthage and its forti- 
fications to be neglected, Juno goes to Venus 
with the proposal that they end their long- 
standing feud over Aeneas by having him 
marry Dido: 

Sed quis erit modus aut quo nunc certamine tanto? 


Quin potius pacem aeternam pactosque hymenaeos 
Exercemus? (Aen. 4.98-100) 


Here editors usually give a colorless trans- 
lation to exercemus, such as “effect,” and 
again resort to zeugma. But exerceo is a strong 
word which means to exercise, train, practice. 
A few lines before (87) Virgil, in describing 
the stoppage of work on the fortifications and 
the general neglect of defense precautions, 
says: 
. non arma iuventus 


Exercet portusve aut propugnacula bello 
Tuta parant. 


The soldiers are not training, they are not at 
target practice; in other words, they are not 
becoming an exercitus, a trained army. So 
after the long war between Venus and Juno 
peace, if it is to be everlasting, has to be prac- 
ticed, to be prepared for and carried through. 
Peace is not merely an armistice, a cessation of 
fighting. In the same way “pactos hymenaeos 
exercemus” means no informal mating but a 
formal betrothal with marriage contract, fol- 
lowed by a ritual wedding according to 
Roman practice. Virgil hints at an everlasting 
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peace between Trojans and Tyrians by means 
of a formal marriage of their rulers. 

Conington’s note, in which he compares 
“exercere pacem™ with “exercere inimicitias,” 
“jurgia,” “discordias,” “simultates,” might 
lead a reader astray by causing him to think 
that peace is as unpleasant as enmity, quarrels, 
etc., but it is essentially correct in implying 
that peace is an active state, which must be 
plied or exercised or carried on. 


Pax Romana 


But the most interesting example of Vir- 
gil’s concept of peace is in the famous passage 
in which Virgil proclaims the destiny of 
Rome, a passage which to many is the finest 
in the entire Aeneid (6.84'7-853). Noblest of 
all are the last three lines and within them is a 
pure nugget of three little words: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 


(Haec tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere morem, 
Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos. 


The nugget consists of “pacique imponere 
morem.” Older editors were inclined to fol- 
low Servius, who reads “pacis morem”™ and 
interprets as “leges pacis.”! Even this reading 
has two interpretations, the pedestrian “con- 
ditions of peace,” which seems to me impos- 
sibly inane, and the somewhat better “arts of 
peace.”? But recent editors have preferred 
paci, a reading found in all the old manu- 
scripts, though the editors do not, in my opin- 
ion, interpret it correctly. 

The Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, in its dis- 
cussion of impono, has a subdivision II, Fig- 
urative Uses, as applied to bad or annoying 
things, such as vim, necessitatem, tributum, 
multam; leges, ius; imperium. The Virgilian 
passage is put with leges and ius, along with 
such examples as the following: “populo 
Romano leges imposuerit”’ (Cicero, Phil. 3.30, 
in a long list of Antony's misdeeds); “invitis 
iura imposita” (Livy, 2. 34.12). Presumably 
this classification implies that Virgil means 
that something unpleasant is to be forced on 
peace. Another example in the same group is 
superficially closer: “componendis pacibus 
leges imponere” (Paneg. 6.14.1) Maximianus 
is told that it is his province to give the signal 
(auspicia) for waging war and the conditions 


for making peace. But I do not believe that 
Virgil meant that the Romans were to impose 
condition’ for peace. This is essentially the 
same as the first interpretation of pacis mo- 
rem. 

A more suitable interpretation is given by 
some editors of Virgil. Fairclough and Brown 
translate: “to crown Peace with Law.” 
Plessis and Lejay speak of the law which fol- 
lows pacification, the order and security of 
Pax Augusta. Similarly Burton. Papillon and 
Haigh translate by “impose law on peace” 
and explain this as curbing the license of 
peace by establishing institutions. The 
mention of license introduces a new—and 
false—note. Norden and others compare 
1.264: 


moresque viris et moenia ponet. 


This is similar and yet totally different. There 
are two kinds of repetition in Virgil, the 
Homeric type, which is mechanical and literal, 
and the Virgilian, which is allusive and differ- 
ent in its sameness. That is the kind we have 
here. To set up institutions for men is not the 
same as forcing habit upon peace. 

Most of the commentators overlook the 
fact that only the plural mores can approxi- 
mate (not equal) the meaning of “law.” Fair- 
clough and Brown are at least aware of the 
difficulty, for they suggest (wrongly, I think) 
that the singular is more abstract than the 
plural. In the singular, mos always (as far as 
I, at least, can discover) has only its literal 
sense of “habit,” “custom,” “usage.” Page 
is right in maintaining that those who inter- 
pret mos as lex “quite miss the delicate force 
of the variation” but he is wrong in preferring 
pacis for that reason and in calling paci 
meaningless. 


The Habit of Peace 


According to my view, the phrase means 
“to impose habit on peace,” i.e., to force peace 
to become a habit. That noble thought exactly 
fits the situation in Virgil's time. War had 
become a habit. The doors of the temple of 
Janus were closed in token of peace after the 
Battle of Actium for the first time since the 
end of the First Punic War. Now peace must 
become a habit. I have taught this interpreta- 
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tion for many years and therefore I am pleased 
to find, after finishing this article, that the 
most recent editor of Aeneid vi, Sir Frank 
Fletcher (Oxford, 1941) has independently 
reached the same conclusion. He warns 
against confusing the singular mos, which 
means custom or tradition, with the plural 
mores, which means character. He translates 
the phrase as “to add tradition to peace” 
and says that it must mean to spread not only 
peace but a habit of peace, to make peace 
customary.® 

The passage recalls the prophecy of Jupiter 
in Book 1: 

Aspera tum positis mitescent saecula bellis 
(Aen. 1.291). 


With the passing of war civilization will make 
progress—peace will become a habit—and 
the Golden Age will return: 


Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo 
(Ecl. 4.5) 


The gates of war will be closed (Aen. 1.294; 
why do so many editors omit mention of the 
Temple of Janus here?). The Romans will be- 
come masters of the world and a nation of 


peace: 


Romanos, rerum dominos gentemque togatam 
(Aen. 1.282) 


Heyne and Henry protested against inter- 
preting this as “masters of the world and 
wearers of the toga,” a leap from the sublime 


to the ridiculous that even the epic poet at 
whom Horace pokes fun in his Satires would 
have avoided. Yet most editors merely note 
that the toga was the national Roman garb. 
To be sure, Augustus quoted the line to in- 
duce his Romans to wear the white toga in- 
stead of the dark lacerna (Suetonius, Aug. 
40.5), but that is no proof that he—not to 
mention Virgil—interpreted the line in this 
weak fashion. No, the toga was the symbol 
of peace. “Appellare...togam pro pace, 
arma ac tela pro bello,” says Cicero (De Or. 
3.167), and Virgil may well have had in 
mind Cicero's “cedant arma togae” and many 
similar expressions. 

What the world needs today is a Virgilian 
peace, a peace that must be carefully watched 
over and cared for until it has learned the 
habit of standing on its own feet. After the 
armistice of 1918, when the formation of the 
League of Nations was under discussion, 
Lord Curzon quoted these words in the House 
of Lords: : 


The world’s great age begins anew; the golden years 
return. 


This is from Shelley's Hellas, based in turn 
on Virgil's fourth Eclogue. The years, alas, 
proved not to be golden. Can we hope for 
them now? We may not achieve the pax 
aeterna of Virgil’s dreams but we might at 
least attain the long peace of the Pax Augusta. 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renown'd than war. 


Notes 


1 But one of the manuscripts has: pacique imponere 
morem, id est, pacis morem, quod est leges pacis. 

2 The best presentation of this interpretation that I 
know is that of James Henry, Notes of a Twelve Years’ 
Voyage of Discovery in the First Six Books of the Eneis 
(Dresden, 1853), and in his Aeneidea, m (Dublin, 1882). 


Henry's curious books still have much valuable material 
in them. 

3 Mackail interprets (1930): “to make peace into a 
fixed tradition, or more largely, to build up character 
upon peace.” This is contradictory and therefore 
meaningless. 
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Thoughts on Thales 


by Abraham Feldman 


Water is best, but gold is like a beacon blazing through the 
night. 

2 Pindar: First Olympian Ode. 
HE “father of philosophy” was con- 
vinced that all things were essentially 

products of water. What piompted this con- 
viction? Scholastic opinion has pictured the 
great Ionian merchant and statesman as a sage 
laboring under the influence of Chaldean re- 
ligion, which claimed that the origin of the 
universe was aquatic. But Thales was not a 
theologian. His theory laughed at the cosmog- 
ony of Babylonia, for the primordial liquid of 
the latter was sterile until a god stirred it to 
action, but the Ionian proclaimed water to be 
itself divine and creative. Greek philosophy 
was born in the primary conflicts of civiliza- 
tion with the religion of antiquity. Thales was 
too busy to bother with the gods. “All things 
are full of gods,” he said. To understand the 
nature of things was to discover the secrets of 
the deities, and indeed was to be greater than 
the grandest of the Olympians. 

Why did Thales believe that matter was 
water? Aristotle surmised that he reached his 
conclusion by meditating on the fact that the 
“nourishment of all things is moist and that 

_even the hot is created from the wet and lives 
by it.” The fact is only evidence for the hy- 
pothesis of Thales. It does not explain what 
urged him to its affirmation. Thinkers before 
Thales had observed the wetness of the world 
yet none of them was inspired to conclude 








(The author of this article is a native of Philadelphia, 
and a graduate of the University of New Mexico where 
he completed a major in English begun at Temple Uni- 
versity. He has his M.A. in American literature from 
the University of New Mexico, and is presently holder 
of a scholarship for the study of Oriental history at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Feldman has contributed to The American Poet, 
Matrix, and Retort. His article, “Origin of the Japanese 
Navy,” was printed in The Historian for June 1945, 
and an article on “Eugene O'Neill: The American 
Aeschylus?” will appear soon in Poet Lore. 











Why Did Thales Conclude that 
All Whatness is Wetness? 


that everything was ultimately aquatic. Why 
was it necessary for philosophy to begin with 
this doctrine? 


Down to the Sea in Shops 


A clew to the solution of the riddle is 
furnished by the genius of James Joyce in his 
epic comedy Ulysses. Without showing that 
he was conscious of presenting a luminous 
answer to our question, he did so. The hero of 
his Irish odyssey, the commercial traveler 
Leopold Bloom, is described as a ““waterlover,” 
and the author inquires: ““What in water did 
Bloom . . . admire?”’ The following passages 
from the reply are a revelation, to my mind, of 
what Thales, the wandering descendant of 
Phoenician commodity-mongers, a speculator 
of speculators, beheld in water: 


Its universality: its democratic equality and constancy to 
its nature in seeking its own level . . . the restlessness of 
its waves and surface particles visiting in turn all points 
of its seaboard: the independence of its units... its 
capacity to dissolve and hold in solution all soluble sub- 
stances including millions of tons of the most precious 
metals. ... 


Joyce was making fun of the scientific tem- 
perament in the chapter of Ulysses from which 
these lines are derived. Leopold Bloom is 
alleged to be an exemplar of the scientific tem- 
perament. The opposite, the artistic tempera- 
ment, Joyce was sure, was at heart hydro- 
phobe, “distrusting aquacities of thought and 
language.”” Nevertheless, Ulysses mirrors na- 
ture with laborious fidelity, particularly the 
nature of those who go down to the sea in 
ships that are shops. 


Thales and the Sea 


Thales was a wealthy citizen of the fabu- 
lously rich Oriental port of Miletus. He was a 
dealer in the staples of antiquity, wine and 
oil. Aristotle tells us that he once foresaw an 
enormous olive crop and feaped a fortune by 
obtaining a monopoly of oil-presses. He cer- 
tainly handled the shellfish of the Phoenicians 
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that secreted the dye of imperial purple. 
Thales learned how to measure the distances 
of boats far from harbor, and introduced me- 
chanical improvements in Greek navigation. 
He offered a physical explanation for the peri- 
odical floods of the Nile, so vital to the agri- 
culture of Egypt and Mediterranean trade. 
Herodotus narrates how he devised a way to 
change the course of the river Halys, in order 
to obtain a ford-passage for the army of Croe- 
sus, the legended king of his native land. 

Thales did not consider water a barrier to 
the fraternity of nations. He proposed a 
scheme for uniting the little mercantile states 
of the Ionian sea in a democratic federation. A 
religious union of the Greek tribes dwelling on 
its islands and coasts convened yearly on the 
promontory of Mycale to enjoy the athletic 
ritual ordained by ancestral kindred of Posei- 
don, the god of the sea. Thales appealed for the 
transformation of the religious assembly to a 
political league. All Ionians, he said, should 
make a single citizenship under the protection 
of Poseidon, an alliance militant against the 
pastoral hordes of Persia that menaced the 
Eastern caravans and fleets of the Greeks. 
Water did not mark boundaries in the politics 
of Thales; it was the common channel of 
states. 


Work and Water 


Thales saw that water was a revolutionary 
leveler and the elemental factor determining 
the subsistence and business of the world. 
The experiment of the American speculator 
Daniel Drew with “watered stock” must have 
been ancient history in the cattle markets of 
the sage’s time. The lore of water-works was 
his main study. His livelihood depended upon 
water, and so he was confident that life de- 
pended on it. The earth rests on water, he 
taught. 

Joyce forgot to mention among the forms 
and functions of water that Leopold Bloom 
admired the power of the fluid in the form of 
sweat. By the glisten and bitterness of sweat 
the people of Thales’s world estimated the 
worth of a man’s work. Only blood made 
commodities more precious. The value of 
goods was measured by the quantity of blood, 


sweat, and tears too, necessary to produce 
them. Thales would have found no difficulty 
in grasping the truth of Karl Marx's saying 
that commodities are nothing but “congela- 
tions” of labor. The tohu va’bohu of the He- 
brew book of Genesis, which Thales may have 
learned about from the Chaldeans, was very 
like a jelly, the archetype of creation. 

War was always work to the Greeks. They 
would have agreed cordially with Rudyard 
Kipling when he chanted, 

. .. when it comes to slaughter, 


You'll do your work on water, 
And you'll lick the bloomin’ boots of ‘im that's got it. 


All men who are occupied in the trinity of 
trades named by Goethe, Krieg, Haendel, und 
Piraterei, have water on the brain. Centuries 
before Hugo Grotius hurled the defiance of 
Dutch mercantile enterprise at England in his 
book for the freedom of the seas, and John 
Selden preached for the British bourgeoisie 
the gospel of Mare Clausum, water was re- 
regarded as the fons et origo of riches. Long be- 
fore Christ walked by the lake of Galilee, men 
had drawn miraculous bread from water. 


Wealth from Water 


From a small mollusk found in shallow 
places of the Indian Oceah, according to the 
economist Sir Norman Angell, came “what 
was probably the first money in all the 
world.” The antiquarian Layard discovered 
cowry shells in the ruins of Nineveh. What 
Americans used to call wampum was prevalent 
in Africa as well as Asia. Modern Ethiopians 
also use bars of crystal salt as “money,” or 
means of exchange. The earliest gold known 
to mankind was found in rivers. All the 
Greeks were acquainted with the Pactolian 
torrent, and Thales was doubtless not sur- 
prised by the fact that Dionysus, the god of 
wine, was also worshipped as Chrysopator, 
the father of gold. However, when the cult 
of Chrysopator was established in Thrace, 
gold was merely an object of barbaric vanity. 
Dionysus was never the god of money, the 
universal equivalent of commodities; com- 
merce and his cult were far from friendly. 

The Iliad expressed the value of wine in 
terms of bronze, iron, hides, and slaves. But 
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these wares were bad embodiments of the 
wine’s worth, because their usefulness pre- 
vented the establishment of a standard of ex- 
change-value independent of human taste. 
They were almost as unstable as water. 
An ideal incarnation of value was located in 
the least useful but most attractive commodi- 
ties, silver and gold. Their malleability rough- 
ly corresponded to the shifting of economic 
values. Perhaps the sole quality they had in 
common with water was that one might have 
said of all, Non olent. 


Economic Interpretation of Wetness 


“With the Phoenicians,” Karl Marx ob- 
served (Capital, I, iii, 3), “money was the 
transmuted shape of everything.” The Asiatic 
Greeks who founded philosophy must have 
wondered what all commodities had in com- 
mon that made them commensurable as val- 
ues. We know how troubled Aristotle was 
by the problem. Of the economic opinions of 
Thales, only one has been preserved, the epi- 
gram: “He who hates to be security lives se- 
cure.” Yet, in contemplation of Ionian traffic 
in wine and oil, milk and honey, juices and 
dyes, living ever in sight of the beloved sea, 
Thales could have had a vision of the uni- 
verse melting into a single substance that was 
valueless in itself and still the source of all 
wealth. Even as electrum, the combination of 
gold and silver that was the medium of trade 
circulation in his homeland, attracted all kinds 
of goods, like the magnet, which he said was 
“alive” because it fascinated metals, so, it 
seemed, water united all things. The social 
significance of water in the time of Thales in- 
duced him to discern through hardware and 
dry-goods, through soil and sperm, blood, 
sweat and tears, one fundamental fluid stuff. 

He thought it was water, the most com- 
monplace and powerful material known to 
him. How divine and creative it was could 
easily be demonstrated to his contemporaries 
by the phenomena of “spontaneous genera- 
tion.” The theory of Thales should have 
prompted the conviction that the knowledge 
of all nature was within the reach of human 
intelligence. But there was a barrier to this 
faith, the feeling that a great mystery forever 


divided the mind from matter. The soul was a 
particular entity in the conception of Thales, 
something distinct from the body, just as he 
ascribed a soul to the magnet. At the same 
time that he reduced all divinity to ordinari- 
ness by declaring “All things are full of gods,” 
he exalted ordinary things to celestial mystery. 


Slavery, Philosophy, and Theology 


What was the secret of the failure of Greek 
thought to tear away the veil between itself 
and the universe? The solitary explanation 
that I can find is in the solitary word slavery. 
Slavery blinded the Greek genius to the 
true nature of wealth. They understood that 
labor was the fountainhead of value, but they 
obdurately denied the unity of the labor pow- 
er of slaves and their masters. The energy of 
the “earthborn,” as Plato branded slaves, was 
worthless without the guidance of their god- 
descended lords. The utilities produced by 
the instrumentales vocales were converted 
into commodities, and riches, by the master- 
minds. What appeared at first to be simple, 
separate substances, divided according to ma- 
terial tastes, became in commerce ephemeral 
portions of a single ideal being, united by un- 
earthly wisdom. The concrete bodies of the 
slaves’ production were endowed with cos- 
mic souls. What was true of the latifundia 
and the polis was unquestionably true, in the 
judgment of the Greeks, for the universe. The 
“father of philosophy” did deal with Grecian 
theology as he dealt with tools in trade and 
state. But he failed to sever the umbilical cord 
that bound philosophy to mythology. He 
helped to dethrone Zeus and the whole Hel- 
lenic pantheon by making them seem varia- 
tions on the theme of the sea-god Poseidon. 
But he preserved Poseidon. 

The first masterpiece of Greek science was 
the notion of Thales: all whatness is wetness. 
It is singular that the great sage of Miletus 
was forever identified with thoughts, of mois- 
ture. Diogenes Laertius speaks of a poem, prob- 
ably a satire on Thales, which pictured him 
being snatched to heaven by the sun. Perhaps 
it was an elaborate paronomasia based on the 
fact that thal was the Phoenician word for 
dew. 
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WHAT IS AMERICAN 
HISTORY? 
by Nathan T. Steinlauf 


HERE has been of late considerable dis- 

cussion of the teaching of American 
history in the schools. Few will care to dis- 
pute its importance, but just what is Ameri- 
can history? 

Scholars have long since abandoned the 
concept of history as a mere recital of the dates 
of presidents, wars, and treaties. They are all 
agreed that history is the study of a people or 
period in all the varied aspects of life. Ameri- 
can history, therefore, is the study of the 
American people in their manifold aspects, 
political, social, economic, intellectual, and 
religious. There is no argument here. Many, 
however, are apt to go astray as to when 
American history begins. 

Does American history begin with the 
adoption of the Constitution? With the 
Declaration of Independence? With James- 
town? In 1492? But why pick on 1492? The 
circumstances which led Columbus to the 
discovery of America had their roots deep in 
the past. Columbus’ search for a new route 
to the Indies was in large part the result of 
the Crusades, which created a demand for 
the wares of the East. The daring which 
sent him into the unknown, the maps which 
he used, were both the products of the 








(This brief definition of the wealth of American culture 
and the continuity of the cultural tradition which lies 
back of it attracted much attention when it was first 
printed in School and Society 61.362 (June 2, 1945). 
Dr. Steinlauf served for three years (1942-45) as as- 
sistant to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and South. (Reprinted 
with the permission of the author and the editors of 
School and Society.) 








Can American History be Studied 

Without Taking into Account the Past 

—Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero 
and Vergil? 


Renaissance, which was the quickening of 
men’s pulses caused by the renewed study of 
antiquity. 

That most sacred of all American docu- 
ments, the Declaration of Independence, is 
not something created out of whole cloth but 
an eternal beacon fashioned by a genius out 
of the accumulated achievements of the ages. 
The concept of the equality of man, which is 
the basis of the Declaration, is derived from 
Palestine, from Greece, and from Rome. In 
like manner, American law is founded on 
English common law with its venerable 
tradition. 

American history, in short, is everything 
that goes to make this country what it is. 
It is that civilization which grew up around 
the Mediterranean, in Egypt, in Palestine, in 
Greece, in Rome, and was transplanted to 
western Europe and thence to this soil which 
we call after an Italian sailor. American his- 
tory is Moses, Isaiah, and Jesus. It is Homer, 
Socrates, and Aristotle. It is Cicero and 
Vergil. It is St. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Leonardo da Vinci. It is the Magna 
Charta, Macbeth, and Paradise Lost. 

To begin American ‘history with 1492 is 
not only to omit a large part of that history; 
it is to make impossible a proper understand 
ing of any of it. American history, severed 
from its roots, can only wither and die; 
American history, considered as a part of the 
story of man, will ever inspire the student, 
young or old, to a glorious appreciation of 
the heritage which is his and make him see in 
American the realization—potentially at 
least—of all the aspirations of the human 
race. 


tWilliam Abbott Oldfather 
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— William Abbott Oldfather 


1880-1945 


RTITER ET STRENUE. His sixty- 
five years, crowded with thought and ac- 
tion, travel and study, work and play, con- 
tained enough living for a dozen men of lesser 
élan vital. He was always in a hurry. The 
characteristic ending of a letter from him was 
“Hastily yours, W.A.O.” A card from Italy 
jested: “I'm as busy as an Italian flea.” 

His mother, who died a few years ago at the 
age of ninety-three, had endowed him with 
indefatigable vigor and a keen intellect. Persia, 
Indiana, Harvard, and Munich quickened 
and broadened the mind of the youth. The 
tennis champion of Indiana became the summa 
cum laude Ph. D. of Munich. 

alév dprorebew kal breipox ov éupevar GAXAw?. 
Canada, Alaska, and many of the European 
countries saw this great outdoorsman and 
scholar come in quest of recreation, research, 
photographs, manuscripts. He tramped all 
over Locris. “If anyone should ask whether I 
ever did any really careful research, tell him 
it was on the topography of Locris.” The 
teacher knew Evanston, Chicago, Berkeley, 
Stanford, Boulder, Columbia, and the Ameri- 
can School at Athens; but his scholarly life 
and his abiding academic loyalty were cen- 
tered at the University of Illinois. Generous 
offers from other institutions were declined. 
On a steamer returning from Eur6pe one sum- 
mer he wrote the only song of his lifetime— 
Song of Illinois. 

The students at Illinois will not forget this 
stalwart man, with his back-thrown head, 
penetrating eyes, swinging stride, and growl- 
ing laugh. In the lecture-room he stood rest- 
ing both hands on a lectern. One hand came 
into play occasionally for a controlled but 
vigorous hammering home of points. The 
strong voice, casting forth with irresistible 
conviction words that were as lively and col- 
orful as they were powerful, gripped the hear- 
ers with intellectual excitement. Here was a 
teacher, a master of knowledge, a man of 
forthright opinions, which he believed in 
stating clearly and emphatically. The stu- 


dents sat day after day in silent wonder and 
intense appreciation. When the last lecture 
brought the course to an end, they applauded 
as he strode away and whispered to each 
other, “There never was such a man. He's the 
lion of the campus.” 


The ““Oldfather School” 


Graduate students and colleagues saw the 
great man at his mountainous labors, in his 
home, in his office, in his inner sanctum at the 
library. There he sat before a small working 
space, almost inaccessible through the sur- 
rounding complex of tables, shelves, boxes, 
drawers, journals, books, and manuscripts. 
Stroking his goatee thoughtfully as he scanned 
the pages, he leafed his way in haste, but sys- 
tematic haste, through all the current jour- 
nals, constantly adding more to the tens of 
thousands of cards wherein were accumulated 
the materials of his almost endless books and 
articles written, half-written, and projected. 
His students saw him writing articles in Ger- 
man for Pauly-Wissowa, slaving over indices 
verborum, gathering bibliographies of stag- 
gering extent, studying manuscripts and tex- 
tual traditions, reading wearisome proof, con- 
scientiously and rigorously criticizing doc- 
toral dissertations that were under way. They 
saw him planning, organizing, and directing 
research projects, both in Urbana and, by re- 
mote control, in many other places, wherever 
his former graduate students had gone. He 
helped mightily in getting wider American ~ 
participation in Pauly-Wissowa; he was for 
years a member of the American Philological 
Association's Committee on Research; he was 
a member of the National Research Council; 
in these and many other ways he became 
justly famous as one of the greatest driving 
forces for research among the classical schol- 
ars of the twentieth century. He was happy 
only when he was enormously busy on his 
own research, and at the same time when sur’ 
rounded by a coterie of doctorands, research 








assistants, excerpters, secretaries, and former 
students, whose work was stimulated and 
heartened merely by nearness to this prodi- 
gious source of radiant energy. This was what 
a German reviewer admiringly called die aus- 
gezeichnete Oldfatherschule. 

The range and scope of his classical inter- 
ests were extraordinary. His capacious, en- 
cyclopedic, questing mind would not let him 
become a narrow specialist; and he liked to 
tell with a -guffaw of the German classical 


professor who, on greeting a new doctorand, - 


freshly equipped with an American M.A., 
fired at him the dismaying question, “Nun, 
mein Herr, was denken Sie iiber das Text- 
problem der rémischen Feldmesser?” Let not 
this anecdote, however, create any false ap- 
prehensions; William Abbott Oldfather, 
whose remoter ancestors had been named 
Altvater, was an adherent of German classical 
scholarship and an admirer of German classical 
scholars above all others. Citing Pliny’s In- 
genui est afferre per quos profeceris, he paid 
frequent and noble tribute to the great men 
whom he had known at Munich. His ability 
in archaeology was due to his having taken 
every course offered by Furtwiingler. His in- 
terest in ancient history, especially in its 
social aspects, was traceable to Péhlmann, the 
author of the history of ancient socialism and 
communism. That he should be a Hellenist 
was assured by Crusius, and that he should 
be no less a Latinist, by Vollmer. 


Contributions to Scholarship 


It was his particular desire to contribute to 
the fundamental apparatus of classical scholar- 
ship and research. He liked to quote Lessing's 
* saying, “Keine Miihe ist vergebens, die 
einem andern Miihe ersparen kann.” Hence 
his labors on Pauly-Wissowa, on indices ver- 
borum, on careful texts of Greek and Latin 
authors (the tacticians, Avianus, and Jerome), 
and above all on monumental bibliographies, 
mostly still unpublished. For few ancient 
authors do we have a bibliography to rival 
Professor Oldfather’s on Epictetus. Still to 
appear are the huge Classica Americana and 
the exceedingly useful (experto credite) classi- 
fied bibliography of all aspects of the social 
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life of antiquity. Still to appear, too, is many 
another magnum opus, such as his spirited 
and learned Sather Lectures on the causes of 
Rome's decline. “A man’s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp”; and this bold planner, reach- 
ing out freely in many directions, paid no heed 
to Atropos. 


On the Campus 


Despite the incalculable amount of time 
that he unsparingly devoted to conducting, 
encouraging, and supervising research, he was 
not chained to his desk in oblivion of univer- 
sity affairs and wider educational concerns. 
The University of Illinois Senate saw this 
formidable battler wage many a fight, lost or 
won. He championed the cause of the weak, 
the struggling, the underlings; others who 
had become great and mighty had only a 
shrug for the “poor devils” on the lower rungs 
of the ladder. He fought powerfully for the 
classics, for history, for literature, for the 
humanities in general. He scorched with his 
scorn certain subjects that were blatant and 
pretentious interlopers on the campus. Al- 
ways he was striving with intrepid pugnacity 
not only for university and educational better- 
ment, but also for professorial welfare. He 
was a charter member, a councillor, and an ag- 
gressive spirit in the A.A.U.P. Any whose 
memories of the man could not extend this 
paragraph into a chapter might pick up the 
autumn, 1944, issue of the A.A.U.P. Bulletin, 
and ponder there on the words and deeds of a 
certain Ridendo Dicens Verum. 

Though it was not his way to boast of the 
honors that came to him, there were some re- 
wards and marks of recognition that gave him 
an abiding and memorable pleasure. An array 
of tennis trophies rested on the shelf above 
his fireplace. In 1933 his Alma Mater, Han- 
over College, made him a Doctor of Laws. In 
1934 the old and distinguished American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences elected him to 
its exclusive membership. In 1937-38 he was 
President of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation. In 1942 his portrait was painted and 
hung in the Classics Library of the University 
of Illinois. In 1943 his colleagues and former 
students presented him with a volume of 
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WILLIAM ABBOTT OLDFATHER Il 


Studies in Honor of William Abbott Old- 
father. 


As a Friend 


He had friends and enemies. He hated 
shams, hypocrites, sissies, cowards, and stuffed 
shirts; and he loudly said so. He was a re- 
lentless foe of “skullduggery,” as its perpe- 
trators learned to their grievous cost. But he 
had an unlimited zest for comradeship, and he 
numbered his cronies, friends, and admirers in 
the hundreds. His bluff and hearty manliness, 
open-handed generosity, vigorous conversa- 
tion, and vehement belief in and practice of 
democracy and decency made his friendship 
eagerly coveted. The neighbors vowed that 
no one else in Urbana-Champaign had as 
many friends as Professor Oldfather had. The 
door stood open wide at that memorable 
house, 804 West Green Street, and within 
were not formality and dignity, but merri- 
ment, stentorian song, and shouts of laughter. 

Outdoor sport was to him a quenchless 
source of happiness and relaxation. He played 
as he worked, with all his might. Canoeing, 
hiking, swimming, tennis, baseball, and golf 
consumed some of his tremendous energy. A 


vacation with him was an active, adventure- 
some, exhausting experience. Who could keep 
up with him? On his fiftieth birthday he set 
off alone and hiked fifty miles. At the age of 
sixty he was still competing in local tennis 
tournaments. Sure of his strength and skill in 
swimming and canoeing, this fearless man did 
not hesitate to take risks and incur danger for 
the love of sport. Fortiter et strenue. Once in 
1922, on the swift Michipicoten River in 
Canada, he was plunged out of a canoe and 
drawn by the rushing water almost com- 
pletely under a log-jam. Catching hold of one 
of the logs, by a supreme exertion he thwarted 
death and drew himself up on top of the jam. 
On May 27, 1945, as he was canoeing on the 
Salt Fork, near Urbana, he deliberately shot 
his canoe, as he had often done before, over a 
low, abandoned mill-dam. When the canoe 
capsized, the bow paddler easily swam ashore. 
The stern paddler, grasping his canoe, jovially 
shouted to his companions on the river-bank. 
Then an undertow caught him and drew him 
down beneath the water pouring over the 
dam. He did not come up. The overturned 
canoe drifted idly down the stream; the scho- 
lar-athlete of Illinois would not need it again. 


Cuter PusiicATIONs 


(Asterisk denotes joint authorship) 


Lokrika. Sagengeschichtliche Untersuchungen (diss.), 


I 

*The Defeat of Varus and the German Frontier Policy 
of Augustus, 1915 

*Index Verborum in Senecae Fabulis, 1918. 

*Ysopet-Avionnet, 1919. 

*Aeneas Tacticus, Asclepiodotus, Onasander (Loeb 
Series), 1923 

Lokris, Lokroi (articles in Pauly-Wissowa), 1926, 1927 

Epictetus (Loeb Series), 1926, 1928 


Contributions Toward a Bibliography of Epictetus, 
1927 

Pufendorf's Elementa Jurisprudentiae (trans.), 1930 

*Pufendorf's De Jure Naturae et Gentium (trans.), 1934 

*Index Apuleianus, 1934 

*Index Verborum Ciceronis Epistularum, 1938 

Terence’s Phormio and Adelphi (trans., in Guinagh and 
Dorjahn's Latin Literature in Translation), 1942 

“Studies in the Text Tradition of St. Jerome's Vitae 
Patrum, 1943 





— Loci classici 


Scilicet omne sacrum mors importuna profanat, 
Omnibus obscuras inicit illa manus . . . 

Cum rapiunt mala fata bonos—ignoscite fasso!— 
Sollicitor nullos esse putare deos. 


Ovid, Amores 3.9 





An Analytic Definition 
of Liberal Education 


by Norman B. Johnson 


F ALL types of man today existing, 

classical scholars are the most remote 
from the Greeks of Periclean times.” These 
are the words of A. N. Whitehead, as quoted 
by Mark Van Doren in his arresting book 
entitled Liberal Education. Van Doren con- 
tinues: “So low a degree of fame is likely to 
be the fate of any educational discipline when 
it becomes a specialty... . Literature has 
been studied as language, and ever more 
natrowly.... The great writers have not 
been read greatly.”? 

If classical scholars are not liberally 
educated, it is high time some of us who value 
the classics should raise this question: Pre- 
cisely what is liberal education, and how can 
the classics serve toward educating a man 
liberally? 

The aim of liberal education today should 
be to train the demolition crew and the con- 
struction battalion for the war-front of man’s 
mind. Liberal education should not be de- 
signed for the esthete, for the gentleman of 
leisure. It is not to be aimed primarily at 
culture and refinement and good taste; these 
qualities are among its by-products. The 
liberally educated man ought to bring from his 
studies the valuable ability to criticize and 
to create, to demolish and to build. His is the 
brain-work of the scholarly and the practical 
world. 








e author of this article is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and has his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has been a member of the faculty 
of Knox College at Galesburg, Illinois, since 1937. 

This paper was read at the meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South held in St. 
Louis, April 6, 7, 8, 1944. Many who heard it then have 
urged its publication. 

Dr. Johnson has taken an active part in the affairs of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, 
and is at present Vice-President for Illinois. 
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The Classics Occupy 

a Strategic Position 

in Both General and 
Liberal Education 


General and Liberal Education 


A great deal of confusion will be avoided 
if we distinguish clearly between general edu- 
cation and liberal education. By general 
education we mean the non-specialized studies 
useful to any man in any calling and indis- 
pensable to the student desiring to become 
liberally educated. But liberal education 
means much more; it trains the intellect to 
raise questions and to hazard answers. A good 
general education, plus adequate vocational 
or professional training, will suffice for the 
man who is destined only to earn a living for 
himself and his family and to serve the public 
well through the conventional career of a 
physician, lawyer, teacher, merchant, or 
manufacturer. But if a man is to blast away 
the outmoded and build the new, if (to change 
the figure) he is to advance the frontier of our 
knowledge and excellence in medicine or law 
or education or industry or statecraft, he 
must bring to his task the critical and creative 
intelligence of the liberally educated. 

What then should be the content of general 
education, and what is the proper role of 
classical studies in general education? Second- 
ly, what is the training that promotes the 
liberal mind, and how can a study of the 
classics contribute to this training of the 
critical and the creative intellect? 


General Education 


The first essential of general education for 
all men is a philosophy of practical idealism 
which gives meaning and an aim to education 
and to all the rest of life and generates in the 
student an honest concern for moral and 
social issues. Without such an aim, education 
may be either futile or positively vicious. 

While the secular teacher of Latin and 
Greek cannot advocate John Calvin or St. 
Thomas Aquinas, he can probably do as 
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much as any other teacher toward opening 
the student’s mind to a genuine interest in 
and comprehension of the fundamental issues 
of faith and morals. Alert students will per- 
ceive at once how the very wisdom and 
sympathy of Lucretius betray the inadequacy 
of that great poet’s materialistic philosophy 
and how the pathos of Cicero's career lies in 
the fact that he died for a magnificent con- 
viction of which he was not quite convinced. 
We need not dwell upon the importance of 
Plato and Aristotle, since all recognize them 
as finger-posts at the fork in the roads of 
philosophy. Those who teach the classics can 
lead students to want an answer to the most 
basic question of man’s life. 


Education and Symbols 


The second essential of general education 
is skill in the use of symbols, for it is in the 
elaboration of symbols that the mind of man 
rises above the mind of beasts. This dexterity 
in handling symbols embraces skill in language 
and skill in straight thinking. In language, the 
goals should be the ability to hear, read, 
speak, and write one’s own language ef- 
fectively, and the ability to learn any foreign 
language readily. Straight thinking calls for 
familiarity with the use of the elementary 
mathematical symbols, including graphs, and 
familiarity with the symbols of formal logic 
and of scientific method. These symbols are 
the tools of intelligence. No one could chal- 
lenge the importance of a mastery of effective 
English; furthermore, while the planner of 
general education cannot argue that any one 
foreign language should be in the repertoire 
of all students, whose personal needs differ 
widely, it is evident that the ability to learn 
a foreign tongue readily becomes increasingly 
necessary in a polyglot world with a shrinking 
girth. Again, the symbols of mathematics, of 
logic, and of scientific method need little de- 
fense when we are discussing the education 
of self-governing citizens in a technical era. 


Latin, Greek, and Language Symbols 


What can the classics contribute toward 
improving a student's skill with symbols? As 
for the symbols which make up our own 


language, a knowledge of Latin and Greek 
roots is the shortest cut to an enlarged 
vocabulary, and the sympathetic translating 
of a Latin or Greek masterpiece is the most 
direct route to sensitive English diction, 
since the idiom of the original is so far from 
our idiom that a literal translation is ludicrous. 

Even if the study of Latin or Greek had no 
other value, a year of this study would be 
justified by the student's learning the general 
principles of language structure, for a knowl- 
edge of these principles enables him to master 
any foreign language quickly. Excuse a 
personal allusion: Sixteen years ago, when 
Mrs. Johnson and I were heading into gradu- 
ate study together, we decided to learn 
Japanese. Our tutor was a young Buddhist 
priest from Kyoto, who, as we soon dis- 
covered, knew absolutely nothing about the 
grammar of his own language or of any other. 
He assured us that Japanese has no grammar. 
But even during his first hours of instruction, 
before we had seen a text, we were able to 
begin constructing our own paradigms and 
syntax on the general principles we had 
learned from Occidental grammar. We have 
always felt that Kawakami gained as much 
from those sessions as we did. Surely there 
is no Occidental language better adapted to 
the teaching of language structure than are 
Latin and Greek, but they will serve this end 
only if the beginning teacher leads the student 
to a clear understanding of forms and syntax, 
fortifies the student with the terminology of 
the grammarian, raises the study to the plane 
of general principles, and shows how to 
transfer these principles, with variations, to 
English and such other tongues as individual 
students may happen to know. This is the 
best way to teach students how to master 
whatever foreign language the new world 
may place in their path. 


Greek and the Mastery of Symbols 


No one is in a better position to master the 
symbols of mathematics, of logic, and of the 
sciences than is the student of Greek, for he 
can start at some of the very fountainheads of 
these disciplines. A member of our college 
faculty who rated high in the estimation of 
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army aviation-students is a Greek professor 
who for the duration of the training program 
was teaching mathematics. During the open- 
ing weeks of the program, when the professor 
was in the process of shifting his mental gears, 
one of his colleagues caught him re- 
reading Euclid in the original. As for logic— 
in an era of world-wide reconstruction, when 
straight thinking on the part of citizens and 
leaders will be literally a matter of life and 
death for millions in the years to come, we 
must establish the crisp logic of the Greek 
tradition in place of emotional partizanship 
and try to follow the doctrines rather than 
the doings of the Greeks. Furthermore, our 
science students will do well to begin with 
the principles of Aristotle rather than with 
the routine of the latest “lab manual.” 
A symbol in mathematics, in logic, or in the 
sciences becomes a living thing when we 
know its biography. 


Man and the Classics 


The third essential of general education is 
a body of reliable knowledge concerning 
man himself and his social and physical en- 
vironment. Here again the classics can serve 
as a solid core if we who teach them are alert 
to our opportunity. 

Since psychology and anthropology are 
infant industries, our best sources of knowl- 
edge concerning man are still literature and 
art. We need to know two aspects of man: 
the timely and the universal—man of our day 
and man of all the centuries. Current art and 
literature will reveal man as of 1945; but to 
discern the universal, that which is stubborn- 
ly indestructible in mankind, we must be 
able to compare the 1945 model with models 
from some distant age and shore. Greek, 
Roman, and Medieval art and literature will 
continue to furnish the most complete picture 
suitable for such a comparison, at least until 
the rich stores of Oriental art and literature 
become easily accessible. That which is com- 
mon to the man of today and the man of 
classic times points an arrow in. the general 
direction of the universal. 

Again, the social institutions through 
which we live and by which we are destroyed 
become intelligible only if we know their long 
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life-history. People who say, for instance 
“There always have been devastating wars 
and always will be,” are ill-informed concern- 
ing certain rather extensive periods of Medie- 
val history and concerning such ancient eras 
as the Age of Augustus. The student who 
knows Greece and Rome at all intimately 
possesses a discriminating insight into many 
modern institutions: the church, the school, 
totalitarian states, and certain aspects of com- 
munism, capitalism, and democratic govern- 
ment. 


The Classics and Reality 


The role of classical studies in that phase 
of general education which deals with the 
physical environment of man is to keep the 
student ever aware that our knowledge of the 
physical world is plastic and fad-ridden. The 
popular mind conceives of the physicist or the 
chemist as being a man who has a grip on good 
hard facts. The scientist as viewed in the 
light of many centuries, however, looks like a 
fisherman trying to hold an exceedingly 
slippery eel and unable to make up his mind 
whether to keep the creature or throw him 
back. This is especially true of the physicist, 
who is commonly thought of as dealing with 
substantial matter, but who actually today is 
once more singing the old nursery song, “Oh 
dear, what can the matter be?” The classicist 
entertains a healthful skepticism concerning 
all the most respectable theories of modern 
science. 

These, then, are the points at which the 
teacher of the classics can make his contribu- 
tion to the essentials of general education: 
he can rouse in his students a thirst for a 
satisfying philosophy; he can sharpen their 
skill in manipulating the symbols of language 
and of straight thinking; and he can quicken 
their comprehension of man and of man’s 
social and physical environment. But we must 
remember that though he can, he will not 
necessarily do so: the classics will serve the 
aims of general education only in so far as the 
classics teacher energetically drives toward 
those objectives. 


The Classics and Liberal Education 


Thus far we have dealt with the ground 
common to general education and liberal 
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education. You will recall that, by our defi- 
nition, general education means the non- 
specialized studies useful to any man in any 
calling and indispensable to the student de- 
sirous of becoming liberally educated. Now, 
finally, we shall turn to the function peculiar 
to liberal education—the developing of the 
ability to criticize and to create; in other 
words, to correct and to expand the realm of 
both scholarly and practical knowledge. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, it is neverthe- 
less true that liberal education demands a 
field of intensive study. Restriction of the 
field, however, must not lead to that narrow, 
microscopic specialization which Dr. White- 
head believes has emasculated classical 
scholars. 

The best article I have read concerning 
the liberally educated was written by a 
philosopher, C. J. Ducasse.* Mr. Ducasse 
explains clearly how a student can restrict his 
field of study without encountering the 
danger of myopic specialization. Four per- 
spectives, says Ducasse, must be maintained 
to broaden the field: first, historical perspec- 
tive, which is gained through a knowledge of 
the history of the objects studied, plus a 
knowledge of the history of the study it- 
self; second, contextual perspective, gained 
through acquaintance with contiguous or re- 
lated fields of study; third, philosophic per- 
spective, gained by a constant effort to 
evaluate the results of one’s study; and 
fourth, applicational perspective, gained by 
keeping in mind the practical uses to which 
one’s findings can be put. The man whose 
sight possesses these four perspectives will 
not be found guilty of the narrowness charged 
by Dr. Whitehead. 


Specialization in Liberal Education 


Having begun to master his field of in- 
tensive study and having begun to gain 
Ducasse’s four perspectives out beyond the 
field itself, the student seeking liberal educa- 
tion is now ready to start practicing the criti- 
cal and creative technique adapted to his 


chosen field. At this point stringent demands 
are laid upon the ingenuity and energy of 
the teacher, who must himself be of the liberal 
mind. He will either kill the student's chances 
or enhance them. The truly great teacher 
knows how to stir questionings, generate 
radical doubt, and inspire in his capable 
student a devotion to the unfolding of truth 
previously hidden. This teacher, far from 
trying to turn out and polish up a student 
who will be well adjusted to the social en- 
vironment, is secretly hopeful that his stu- 
dent will be intelligently maladjusted, bringing 
not peace but a sword. 

The culture of Greece and Rome offer a 
splendid field for the liberal student—a field 
sufficiently limited so that a scholar can be at 
home in it, but wide enough to encompass 
all branches of a mature civilization, except 
technology. 

We have heard enemies of the classics aver 
that our field has been so well plowed that it 
offers little opportunity for further liberal 
study. Such a statement betrays a failure to 
comprehend the nature of studies dealing 
with our cultural past. Such studies can never 
and should never be exhaustive; they are 
selective, designed to correspond to the in- 
terests and needs peculiar to the age which 
makes the studies. Every generation must 
have its own history of Athens or Rome, its 
own biography of Themistocles or Pompey, 
its own interpretation of Epicurus or Lucre- 
tius. And what is more, we are getting such 
works today from the pens of our scholars, 
men who fulfill Cicero's ideal for the man of 
letters, the man who brings from his studies 
something to throw new light on the practical 
issues of our time. 

As in the area of general education, so in 
that of liberal education the classics occupy 
a strategic position. So did Singapore. Smug- 
ness and complacency will be our undoing. 
We can claim to liberate the minds of our 
students only if we actually do spur them on 
to incisive criticism and to the sort of creative 
work that will help establish sanity in a 
world where today there is only madness. 


Notes 


1 (New York, 1943) 43. 
2 Ibid. 44-46. 


* “Liberal Education and the College Curriculum,” 
Journal of Higher Education 15 (January, 1944) 1-10. 
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Prospect and Retrospect 


ITH this volume, Tue CLassicAt 

Journat enters its fifth decade of 
service to teachers of Latin and Greek on the 
high-school and college level. 

While no teacher of the classics should be 
caught emulating the droll bird of modern 
folk-lore which always flies backwards (be- 
cause he doesn’t care where he’s going, but 
he does like to see where he’s been), the begin- 
ning of a new decade and the induction of a 
new editor is a suitable time for retrospect. 

In his previous work as Secretary-Treasurer 
- of the publishing association, the new editor 
was the recipient of rather more criticisms of 
Tue CrassicAL JourNAL than compliments, 
since cancellations of subscriptions were 
brought to his attention as a matter of routine. 
On one side, the trained’ scholar may com- 
plain that the Journat is not scholarly 
enough; on the other side, the classroom 
teacher sometimes seems to feel that the 
Journat is too scholarly. The reconciliation 
of these apparently diverging interests has 
been, and will remain, the main editorial 
problem. 

Our answer to such criticisms in the past 
has been that the problem of reconciliation 
has been met by previous editors with con- 
siderable success. To judge fairly, one should 
not take into account one, two, or three 
issues of the JouRNAL, but look at the annual 
volume as a whole. Or even better, go into the 
stacks of a library and browse through the 
bound volumes of Tue CrassicAL JOURNAL 
for the past forty years. The great ones are 
there: teachers and scholars alike. One cannot 
help but be impressed by the wealth that has 
been stored up in these pages. There, we 
suspect, is one answer to the question of why 
Latin, in spite of the shocks and assaults of 
hostile pedagogues, has remained curiously 
strong on the secondary-school level. 

Due tribute should be paid at this point to 
the editors of THe CrassicAt JouRNAL who 
have thus far so successfully advanced our 





Quidquid agunt homines, 

votum timor ira voluptas 

gaudia discursus, nostri 
farrago libelli est. 


cause. Professor Eugene Tavenner as Editor 
in-Chief, and Professor Thomas S$. Duncan 
as Assistant Editor, deserve all honor for their 
efforts during the past ten years, an especially 
trying period. They may take pride and 
satisfaction in knowing that the JourNAL is 
still strong, that ten good volumes stand on 
the shelves as a monument of their efforts. 
No new editor, in looking forward, can 
help but be impressed by the accomplish- 
ments of the past. The general editorial policy 
will remain, as it should, what it has been 
heretofore: the representation of the interests 
of the high-school and college teacher of 
Latin and Greek, the specialist and the teacher 
alike. In furthering this policy we bespeak the 
interest and cooperation of our readers. 


At the Going Down of 
the Sun——— 


One of the inevitable duties of a magazine 
like ours which serves the community of 
classical scholarship is to record the toll 
which death and the inexorable years have 
taken of good friends and colleagues. 

Elsewhere in this issue C.A.F. has dis- 
charged with due piety the postremum munus 
mortis toward his old friend and teacher, 
William Abbott Oldfather. Those of us who 
knew W.A.O. only by repute and through 
annual encounters at meetings will perhaps 
feel most fully the loss to the Department of 
Classics as a corporate unit to which we all 
belong, but none will be unaware that a 
valiant comrade-at-arms, and a man, has gone 
from us. 

On July 3 Theodore Leslie Shear, Professor 
of Classical Archaeology, Princeton Uni- 
versity, succumbed to a heart attack at the 
age of sixty-four years. While Dr. Shear had 
had a long and eminent career as a teacher of 
Latin and Greek and classical art and archae- 
ology, he was perhaps best known for his 
direction of the excavations in the market- 
place of ancient Athens from 1931 to 1939. He 
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was a distinguished member of the group of 
archaeologists who have made Greek archaeol- 
ogy one of the most vital and productive 
branches of American classical scholarship in 
the past generation. While his death came 
before his work was done, his contributions 
to our knowledge of the past will help to keep 
our memory of the man and his work alive. 

Professor James Stinchcomb of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh died on July 13. While 
the formal record shows eminent attainment 
in his profession, he will be remembered best 
by his colleagues throughout the country and 
by his students for his warm and gentle 
friendliness. 

His personal qualities, in addition to pro- 
fessional competence, eminently qualified him 
for the editorship of the Classical Weekly, a 
position which he filled with rare distinction. 
In the field of classical organizations, his 
ability to think in terms of national problems 
rather than regional interests added much to 
the value of his editorial work. 

It was perhaps this ability to see the wider 
point of view that led to his activity in 
campus relations among students of divers 
national origins, a field of extra-curricular 
work in which Pitt has gained unique distinc- 
tion among American universities. The 
“Greek Room” at Pitt (among rooms repre- 
senting various other nationalities), dedicated 
on November 7, 1941, is a departmental 
property which other urban departments of 
classics may well envy and emulate. 

Let us take our final words from those who 
knew him well, the student editors of his own 
campus paper (Pitt Summer News, July 18, 
1945): 

“His friends were in all walks of life, 
Greek restaurant waiters and international 
scholars. He lived with people and for people, 
met them on their own terms, a man among 
men.... 

“He died so suddenly that there has not 
been time to adjust our thoughts to what his 
death will mean. Like one of his own Greeks, 
‘even there he fell and slept a sleep of bronze 
most piteously’.” 





and in the morning 
We will remember them. 


Dust over the World 


The dust which rose over Hiroshima last 
August may not settle until the age-old story 
of Prometheus—man’s struggle to control 
the powers of the universe and himself— 
is written out to its unforseeable conclu- 
sion. 

The problems which beset humanity call, 
as always, for the vision of greatness on the 
part of those who teach. As members of the 
Department of Classics we shall do well to 
recall as we meet our students that for cen- 
turies literate thinking people have found in 
the cultural experience of Greece and Rome a 
foreshadowing and a restatement of their own 
experience, a definition of the basic problems 
of human existence, and above all, a stimulus 
to greatness in thought and in action. 

The hard particular fact which we must 
face is this: interest in the classics is perhaps 
more active than we in our less cheerful 
moments believe, but byno means all members 
of the literate thinking public are convinced 
that their interest in the classics will be (or 
has been) gratified by the program of study 
offered by the Department of Classics. The 
primary responsibility of the department is 
the interpretation of Greek and Roman 
civilization for the American public in terms 
of this year and the years to come through the 
languages, the great writings, and a study of 
the civilization as a whole. The great truths 
remain, but each generation seeks and inter- 
prets them in a new way. Such an interpreta- 
tion must begin with an understanding of the 
world of 1945, and above all an awareness of 
American youth and the rich variety and 
strength of the world which lies before us. 

Through excessive and unconvincing ad- 
miration of the past we must not take refuge 
from today, for as surely as we turn from the 
present, the present will turn from us. 


Ridentem Dicere Verum 
Quid Vetat? 


In the course of remarks generously de- 
signed to introduce the new editor to his 
prospective constituents, our distinguished 
predecessor referred last June to our eye for 
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humor and intimated that in the future Tue 
CrassicAL JouRNAL might indulge in an oc- 
casional joke. With all deference due a good 
friend and respected colleague, we hereby 
disclaim any such intentions. We know 
better. 

About a year ago another classical periodi- 
cal published an article of ours on “New 
Latin” in which the alleged eye got a little the 
better of us. We were so ill-advised as to 
express amusement at the difficulties en- 
countered in over-earnest attempts to use 
Latin in the full range of modern conversa- 
tion. To be sure, we are much in favor of oral 
Latin as a classgoom device, and urge that 
every teacher be prepared to use it on ap- 
propriate occasions, but when it comes to 
ordering, let us say, a double chocolate 
malted milk in Latin, something happens to 
the language of Cicero and Caesar. On such 
occasions, we are frank to confess, we have a 
regrettable tendency to lapse into English (a 
language which we happen to speak like a 
native). 

Our irreverence was greeted by partisans 
of modern Latin conversation with cries of 
betrayal and expostulation. We were de- 
nounced in print and by correspondence. 
Several colleagues whom we encountered at 
scholarly seances intimated darkly that they 
would be glad to discuss the matter further 
(out behind the field house, we suspected). 


Serious vs. Solemn 


No, we fear that in the field of the Classics, 
attempted humor may be a dangerous thing. 
The cult of Altertumswissenschaft demands 
a reverent attitude from its votaries. Yet if 
pressed for a statement of editorial philoso 
phy, we may venture the view that in maga- 
zines devoted to the interpretation of the 
classics, as in our teaching everywhere and 
at all times, the motto “Odi profanum volgus 
et arceo,” taken out of context and mis- 
construed, is a dangerous one for the classics, 
one that has already done considerable harm. 

We prefer to follow the more genial 
philosophy of the Horatian aurea mediocritas 


EDITORIAL 


together with the admonition of Epicurus 
which Horace made his own: “Smile when 
you teach the truth.” Which is to say that a 
magazine devoted to the classics may be 
serious without being solemn, and may re- 
frain from solemnity without becoming 
frivolous. 

We hope that Tue CrassicaL JouRNAL 
will continue to be a serious magazine, but 
never so serious that it becomes solemn. 


By Way of Explanation 


You will have noticed that our magazine 
appears in a new dress this month. The 
change to a double-column format was made 
only after prolonged meditation and prayer 
on the part of the present editor and his 
predecessor, following due consultation with 
the executive committee of the publishing as- 
sociation. At the same time, THe CLAssICAL 
Journat will appear henceforth eight times 
a year (October through May) instead of nine 
times. 

While these changes have been made 
necessary by a prospective rise of ten per cent 
in the cost of printing THe Ciassicat Jour- 
NAL, it is interesting to note that the change 
to a smaller type (had you noticed it?), and 
a double-column format will make it possible 
to print more material in eight issues of forty- 
eight pages than in nine issues of sixty-four 
pages in the old single-column format. In 
other words, both the publisher and the 
reader will be getting more for their money 
than in past years. 

You will also notice that THe CrassicaL 
Journat this month is printed on a different 
kind of paper. It will be possible henceforth 
to print half-tones (pictures) anywhere in 
the magazine, whereas formerly the printing 
of halftones required special inserts, as did 
regular advertising pages, involving consider- 
able extra expense. While the paper used in 
this issue may seem to be inferior to that 
previously used, it should be noted that as 
soon as wartime controls are lifted, the paper 
will improve considerably in color and tex- 
ture. 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
IN WAR 


N ALL ages soldiers in the press of war 

have faced the hazard of death from their 
own forces in case of mistaken identity. Cam- 
ouflage or the adoption of enemy uniforms 
may deceive the foe, but these same devices 
may well result in disaster if chance brings the 
disguised band upon a division of their own 
army, who will naturally mistake them for the 
characters whom they imitate. Similarly, the 
location of prisoners of war on enemy terri- 
tory presents a constant danger of death at 
friendly hands. 

Two recent dispatches, which originated 
on the same day, afford dramatic evidence of 
the problem in our own time. An Associated 
Press dispatch under the date-line, “With the 
1st Army, March 29, 1945,” tells of the at- 
tempt of the Germans to move some two 
thousand British and American prisoners in 
freight cars from the camp at Limburg to 
the East. Allied fighter planes came in to bomb 
the train and the Nazi guards fled. The prison- 
ers thereupon broke open the doors, spilled 
out onto the fields, and as the American 
planes dived to attack, they hastily spelled 
out by the human alphabet maneuver familiar 
to football cheering sections, the letters 
P.O.W., for “prisoners of war.” The ma- 
neuver saved many lives but, unhappily, it is 
recorded that fourteen men were killed and 
twenty-seven wounded before the Allied 
pilots realized the situation and veered away. 

The second incident was reported by 
Geoffrey H. P. Anderson, an Associated Press 
correspondent, who had been captured at 
Tobruk in November, 1941, and released 
from a German prison camp by the advancing 
Allies shortly after their breakthrough over 
the bridge at Remagen. In a story under the 
date-line, “With the rst Army at Lollar, Ger- 
many, March 29, 1945,” he tells of the excite- 
ment that spread through the prison camp as 
news of the crossing at Remagen was re- 
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Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to 

the editor, John L. Heller, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


ceived, and of how the prisoners wondered 
what the pilots of Allied bombers would 
think when they looked down on a sea of 
eager upturned faces in an area where every 
German had sought cover. Presently they 
were moved to Lollar by truck, and for a week 
they watched with joy the daily flights of 
Thunderbolts and Mustangs, which bombed 
the rail yards and made impossible their 
movement by train further into Germany. 

As the attacks were launched on the rail- 
way a few hundred yards from the camp, they 
made use of whit scraps of clothing and towel- 
ing to spell out large P.W. signs, adding pres- 
ently a more permanent marking of a similar 
nature in lime on the ground. The planes 
thereafter, realizing the proximity of prison- 
ers of war, exercised more caution in their 
precision bombing, and happily no fatalities 
from friendly forces were reported. 

Students of Vergil will naturally compare 
with these problems of identification and con- 
fusion the story that Aeneas tells of the last 
hours of Troy (Aen. 2. 287-437). At the in- 
stant bidding of the shade of Hector, Aeneas 
made ready to quit the city, taking with him 
the gods and images of Ilium. He first met 
Panthus, the priest of Apollo, and next was 
joined by Rhipeus and Epytus. Presently 
their numbers were augmented by Hypanis, 
Dymas, and the youthful Coroebus, who had 
come to Troy consumed with love for Cas- 
sandra (338-342). Iphitus and Pelias were 
likewise part of the stalwart band. Together 
they marched to what seemed certain death 
within the town, but fortune favored 
them when they encountered a band of 
Greeks under the command of Androgeos, 
who mistook them for his own allies and 
urged them on to the pillage of the burning 
capital. When Androgeos received no sure 
response to his greeting, he started back in 
affright, as one who tréads unaware upon a 
serpent in the thickets. But recognition came 
too late: Androgeos and his band were 
promptly slain by the Trojans. 
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Then Coroebus, quick to seize the advan- 
tage, suggests that they strip the arms from 
the Greeks and equip themselves instead. 


Mutemus clipeos, Danaumque insignia nobis 
Aptemus (388 f.). 


Immediately he dons the helmet of An- 
drogeos, with the horsehair plume, seizes the 
beautifully decorated shield, and fits an 
Argive sword to his side. Rhipeus and Dymas 
follow his example, and in another instant the 
entire Trojan band is armed with the spoils of 
the slain Greeks. 

They now mingle freely with the enemy, 
protected by foreign auspices (haud numine 
nostro, 396); many are the engagements that 
they fight in the darkness of the night and 
many a Greek is hurled down to Hades. So 
successful are they that the enemy scatter, 
some to seek safety at the shores, and some 
to crawl again in craven fear within the horse 
(399-401). 

But disaster is close at hand. Coroebus, 
roused to blind fury by the sight of Cas- 
sandra as she is dragged by the Greeks from 
the temple of Minerva, hurls himself on the 
foe, there to perish. The rest of the Trojans 
do likewise, and then for the first time they 
are struck down by their own men, who hurl 
weapons upon them from the temple roof, for 


they inevitably mistake the identity ofAeneas 
and his comrades because of the appearance 
of their arms and the Greek crests that nod 
from the helmet tops (412: Armorum facie et 
Graiarum errore iubarum). The result is a 
wretched slaughter of kindred soldiers. 

Nor is this all, for soon the Greek warriors, 
who had before been deceived by the Trojans, 
appear and recognize the deception practiced 
through the substitution of Greek shields and 
spears. They mark, too, the false accent of 
the Trojans as they speak (423). Aeneas and 
his followers are overwhelmed by greatly 
superior forces. Coroebus falls first, then 
Rhipeus; Hypanis and Dymas follow; Pan- 
thus, too, the priest of Apollo, is slain. Only 
three escape, Iphitus, Pelias, and Aeneas, 
saved by destiny from the midst of the tur- 
moildn which they bear their valiant part. 

The chance of mistaken identity between 
friend and foe is so constantly present that it 
could be documented both in fact and in liter- 
ature from every considerable conflict of his- 
tory. The examples cited serve to recall the 
instinctive human reactions of men caught in 
that unhappy clutch of fortune in antiquity 
and in the present. 


H. N. Coucn 
Brown University 


A NOTE ON PROPERTIUS 2.3.22f. 


Et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae 
Carmina quae quivis non putat aequa suis. 


HIS is the reading of the couplet in the 

best MSS of Propertius, quae for que be- 
ing an obvious correction of the Italians.’ 
NAELD and V all read carmina quae quivis. 
Those who accept this textual reading usually 
follow Rothstein and insert a comma after 
quivis, and for the ellipsis so caused supply 
putat (or putet) aequa. 

The pentameter has suffered many emenda- 
tions; for carmina quae quivis the following 
have been proposed: (1) carminaque Erinnes 
(Volscus Beroaldus) and (2) carmina aequaevis 
(Scaliger) are the earliest. (3) Carminaque a 
vivis was proposed by Baehrens,? while (4) 
carmina quae quaevis was advanced by Palm- 


er.’ More recent are (5) carmina quoiusvis 
by Foster* and (6) carmina quae quisvis by 
Tremenheere,’ who explains quisvis as dat. 
pl. Hosius® in his critical apparatus mentions 
two tentative solutions; he himself put a com- 
ma after carmina but none after quivis. Post- 
gate’? mentions Rossberg’s suggestion quinis 
for quivis; he himself elsewhere changed putat 
to putet and placed the entire pentameter 
within inverted commas.* Though Housman 
worked on Propertian MSS and made numer- 
ous emendations® in the text, and reviewed 
several editions of Propertius,!° he did noth- 
ing with this passage. Perhaps his silence 
may be taken to indicate his satisfaction with 
it. 

Ellis,“ who mentions the first four of the 
emendations, supported “the old and long 
received emendation of Volscus,” as he put 
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it. Carmina Errines is, as he admits, based 
only on lyrnes which occurs in the Gronin- 
gen, a secondary MS. It is equally surprising 
to find that Butler, after rejecting it as having 
no probability,” prints it in his text of the 
Loeb edition.” Ramsay" regarded this emen- 
dation a8 plausible, but fluctuated, as we shall 
see. Richmond strangely elevates carmina 
Erinnes into his text, while Tremenheere cor- 
rectly observed that this emendation is a 
violent change. The familiar verse translation 
of Propertius by James Cranstoun (1876) has 
done much to popularize this error; he wrote 


And challenges renowned Corinna’s skill 
And rates her own above Erinna's line. 


In prose Butler's translation in the Loeb series 
does the same disservice to non-classical read- 
ers, while another well-known prose version, 
the one by Phillimore, is, as we shall see, 
equally misleading here. 

The influence of the lost elegies of the Alex- 
andrians even on the diction of Propertius has 
been noticed, for example, by Sellar.“ Again, 
the writer” of a recent study of Roman elegy 
rightly declares that despite “the studied 
eclecticism of the Augustans . . . in the case 
of Propertius no single source exerted a 
stronger influence than the Hellenistic liter- 
ary epigram.” Without appealing to lost 
Greek pieces, one may readily believe that 
Propertius was familiar with extant poems by 
Corinna and Erinna or pieces about them. In 
particular, he undoubtedly knew the epi- 
grams of Erinna and about Erinna in the 
Palatine Anthology; also the pieces in 
which she is associated with Corinna and 
with Callimachus.” Considerations of this 
kind are not, however, a sufficient warrant 
for admitting a reference to Erinna into the 
passage under discussion. In any event the 
inclusion would not clear up the difficulty of 
having Cynthia as the subject of putat. 

That difficulty is avoided by Palmer's 
emendation Carmina quae quaevis, which 
commends itself to Butler as the best and the 
simplest, if the traditional reading, with a 
comma after quivis, will not do. Palmer's 
quae, as he points out, refers to Corinna. 
Tremenheere pertinently comments that this 
makes “Corinna, who had been dead for 
nearly five centuries, compare her poems with 


Cynthia's and boast of their superiority.” 
Ramsay received Palmer's emendation into 
his text, but in his note raised two serious 
objections to it, viz. that carmina refers more 
naturally to scripta, and that the couplet 
should end on a strong statement of Cynthia's 
excellence, not Corinna’s. The same editor 
regarded Carminaque Erinnes as plausible 
(despite his second objection to Palmer's sug- 
gestion), and concluded his note very hesi- 
tantly with a third possibility, which will be 
dealt with later. Foster thought the conjec- 


tures proposed had been as little convincing- 


as the attempts to interpret, but that Palm- 
er's emendation was perhaps the best of 
them, although it is distinctly cacophonous. 

Phillimore,® in his Oxford text, printed 
the pentameter traditionally, and inserted a 
comma after quivis, but he later, as Foster 
noticed, rendered the line inconsistently in 
his prose translation” by “She does not allow 
your common anybody's verses to be a match 
for hers.” This involves an improbable ellipse 
of scribit or some equivalent verb, as Foster 
thought. Meyerstein” in his verse translation 
appears to echo either Phillimore’s or Foster's 
version by “no common odes beside her own 
admitting.” 

With quae quivis, Carter ** understood suis 
aequa putat, while Butler supplied putat 
aequa. This gratuitous introduction of an el- 
lipsis entails difficulties of its own; in any case 
it leaves Cynthia as the subject of putat and 
this, as we shall see, is intolerable. Those who 
follow Postgate and change the verb of the 
pentameter to putet and put inverted commas 
around the entire line as being dependent on 
committit as a verb of saying import into the 
hexameter the same intolerable situation. 
Foster rejected Postgate’s proposal on grounds 
that appear to the present writer to be ade- 
quate, but the objection to Postgate’s inter- 
pretation seems to him to be more funda- 
mental than Foster's criticism brings out. 
What could be more unbearable than to have 
Cynthia say that she is superior to Corinna 
(and to Erinna, if the reading Carminaque 
Erinnes is accepted)? What could be more 
fatuous than for Propertius to announce that 
he is enthralled by Cynthia, primarily for her 
accomplishments in dancing and music, and 
her assertion of superiority in poetry over Co- 











rinna? The bad taste involved in such a boast 
is obvious. Again, the idea affords no culmi- 
nating reason for admiration as the context re- 
quires but rather an incongruous anti-climax. 
Yet with some critics this boasting of Cyn- 
thia’s appears to be a fixed idea; for example, 
Postgate in his selections from Propertius,”* 
in which the present elegy is not included, 
imports it into his introduction. In his own 
footnote on the matter he adduces, however, 
only the present passage as his evidence, and 
it, as we know, is much disputed. ; 

. Cynthia may have been a courtesan even 
“of the higher class,” as Postgate phrased it; 
she may have inherited her poetic aptitude 
from her grandfather, as a line in Propertius 
implies,” and her grandfather may have been 
the poet Hostius. These admissions do not 
imply, however, that Cynthia knew Greek 
and possessed acquaintance with Greek po- 
etry such as Corinna’s or Erinna’s. All we 
can say is that she apparently possessed “the 
charming gift of singing, dancing and poetry,” 
as Butler® put it. The poet is here giving his 
own appreciation of her talents and tastes: 
any knowledge of Greek here implied, and 
any comparison founded on it, emanate from 
him and not from Cynthia. Verrall?? in an 
essay on this love-story long ago remarked 
“Her accomplishments include a fine taste in 
literature or at least such is the persuasion of 
the enamoured poet.’ Much later Smith,” in 
a paper on the poet, put the same idea com- 
pactly thus: “a poetess, too, whose verses 
says Propertius, are quite the equal of Co 
rinna's.” But weighty names are here un- 
necessary; the viewpoint advanced is simply 
commonsense. 

The reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine 
that committit implies speech by Cynthia 
and that she is the subject of putat is readily 
seen in the distorted version of Tremenheere, 
whose reading quisvis (dat. pl.) accentuates 
the basic error: 


Her writings, too, she will declare 
Are finer that Corinna’s were, 
Whose greatest poems she avers 
Are bettered by the least of hers.”® 


Ramsay's third possibility was that the 
pentameter might mean “ ‘poems which any 
author however famous cannot deem equal to 
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his own,’ i.e. only equal: he must deem them 
superior.” This Foster regarded as a heroic 
attempt but one to be dismissed as farfetched. 
The present writer believes, however, that 
Ramsay was on the right track. He sensed 
that the traditional reading, without any in- 
verted commas, might be sound, but, in his 
eagerness to find a strong compliment for 
Cynthia, erroneously translated both quivis 
and putat. Further, he offers no defense of his 
interpretation of non putat aequa suis. 

The present writer takes quivis in its ordi- 
nary sense of “any one you please,” which in 
the present context narrows down to “any 
one who makes verse.” As poets, good and 
bad, normally have this in common, that they 
think highly of their own compositions, we 
have here assuredly the strongest praise of 
Cynthia: any poet, whatever his ability, 
acknowledges Cynthia's superiority over him. 

If any critic feels disposed to question this 
natural interpretation of non putat aequa suis, 
a few additionzi considerations in support of 
it may be adduced. The negative belongs, not 
with putat, but with aequa. As every reader 
of Propertius is aware, the poet often adopts 
an unusual word-order; here the alteration is 
an insignificant one. Again, Propertius is ex- 
tremely fond of negatives; a mere glance at 
Phillimore’s index*® establishes that. Post- 
gate, in his extensive analysis of Propertius’s 
style, notices among other things the poet's 
liking for resolved negatives, even when the 
idea is really positive, and his use of two nega- 
tives for one positive, often with meiosis, 

The present writer regards non aequa as an 
instance of litotes, a device that Propertius 
frequently employs ir his pentameter lines 
Perhaps the most striking example of it occurs 
in the last book.* Sometimes the figure comes 
in rather oddly after a sweeping affirmation in 
the hexameter; an example from each of the 
first two books will well illustrate this.** In 
general, examples like the present one, in- 
volving an adjective, occur chiefly in these 
two books,** i.e. in elegies belonging to the 
same period as the passage under discussion. 

To recapitulate, the interpretation of Prop. 
2.3.22 f. advocated in this note has the 
following obvious advantages. (1) It elimi- 
nates the absurdity that has persisted of hav- 
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ing Propertius base his admiration on Cyn 
thia’s boastfulness. (2) It affords a strong and 
natural climax to the poet's passage of praise 
of Cynthia’s accomplishments. (3) It vindi- 
cates the textual reading of the best MSS. 
(4) It is an instance of a peculiarity in the 
style of Propertius, found most frequently 
in his elegies contemporary with the present 


— S. JOHNSON 


University of Manitoba 


Nores 


1 Sexti Properti quae supersunt Opera, ed. Oliffe Legh 
Richmond (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1927), 
critical note ad loc. On the MSS of Propertius, see B. L. 
Ullman, Class, Phil. v1 (1911), 282-301. 

2 Sex. Propertii Libri IV, Rec. Aemilius Baehrens 
(Leipzig, 1880). ‘ 

3 Sex. Propertii Libri IV, Rec. A. Palmer (London, 
1880). 

4B. O. Foster, “On Some Passages in Propertius,” 
Class. Phil. 1 (1907), 210-218, esp. 211 f. 

5S. G. Tremenheere, The Elegies of Propertius in a 
Reconditioned Text with Rendering in Verse and a Com- 
mentary (London, Simpkin Marshall, Ltd., 1931). 

® Sexti Propertii Libri IV, Ed. 3, Carolus Hosius 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1932): (1) an -que Aeonidis (Aonies?) 
putet Postg.; (2) illius Otto. 

7 J. P. Postgate, Select Elegies of Propertius (London, 
1881), Introduction, x1x, note 1. 

8 Cited and refuted by Foster (see above, note 4). 

* A. S. F. Gow: A. E. Housman (Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1936), 110-122. Housman emended n, 
3, 1-8; 11-17; 45 f., but not the present passage. 

10 Housman reviewed, according to Gow (op. cit.), 
the following editions of Propertius: (1) Postgate, Class. 
Rev. 1x (1895); (2) Tremenheere, Ibid. x1v (1900); (3) 
Butler, Ibid. x1x (1905); (4) Hosius, Ibid. xxxvu (1923); 
(5) Butler and Barber, Ibid. xtvmt (1934). 

4 R. Ellis, “The Neapolitanus of Propertius,” Am. 
Journ. Phil, 1 (1880), 389-401, esp. 393. 

? H. E. Butler, Sexti Properti Opera Omnia (London, 
1905). 

18H. E. Butler, Propertius with an English Translation 
(New York, 1916). 

4G. G. Ramsay, Selections from Tibullus and Pro- 
pertius (ed. 3, New York, 1917). 

% W. Y. Sellar, Roman Poets of the Augustan Age: 
Horace and the Elegiac Poets (New York, 1899), 307. 


% A. A. Day, The Origins of Latin Love-Elegy 
(Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1938), 117 f. 

7 For poems by Erinna, cf. Anth. Pal. vi, 352; vu, 
710, 712; for tributes to her, cf. 1v, 1, 12; vil, 11, 12, 13, 
713; IX, 190. 

%8 Antipater of Thessalonica wrote a declamatory 
epigram on “the divine-voiced women™ among whom 
were “Erinna, renowned Telesilla, and thou, Corinna, 
who didst sing the martial shield of Athena” (Anth. Pal. 
1x, 26, 5 f., translation of W. R. Paton in the “Loeb 
Classical Library”). 

1% Antiphanes wrote a satirical epigram on gram- 
marians who are “proud of (their) Erinna” and who are 
“bitter and dry dogs set on by Callimachus™ (Anth. Pal. 
XI, 322, 3 f.). Paton notes that Erinna was reckoned 
among the Alexandrian poets and hence was mentioned 
here. 

2 Sexti Properti Carmina, Rec. Joannes S. Phillimore 
(Oxford, 1901, 1907). 

%1 Propertius, translated by J. S. Phillimore (Oxford, 
1906). 

2F. H. W. Meyerstein, The Elegies of Propertius 
(New York, 1935). 

%3 J. B. Carter, Selections from the Roman Elegiac Poets 
(Boston, 1900). 

% J. P. Postgate, loc. cit. (see above, note 7): Cynthia 
“wrote verses whose merit she did not underrate™ (his 
footnote 1 on this cites this passage, with Rossberg's 
quinis for quivis). 

% m1, 20, 8: splendidaque a docto fama refulget avo (in 
this elegy Cynthia is not named). 

% H. E. Butler, Sexti Properti Opera Omnia (London, 
1905), Introduction, 4. 

27 A.W. Verrall, “An Old Love Story,” reprinted in 
his Collected Literary Essays, Classical and Modern 
(Cambridge, 1913), 27-57. See page 31; the italics are 
mine. 

% K. F. Smith, “Propertius,” reprinted in his Martial, 
the Epigrammatist and Other Essays (Baltimore, 1920) 
75-100. Cf. page 82; the italics are mine. 

29 Op. cit. (see above, note 5); “that” (sic) must be a 
misprint for “than,” although it is not so listed in the 
author's corrigenda. 

% Index Verborum Propertianus (Oxford, 1905). 

31 J. P. Postgate, op. cit. (see above, note 7), Introduc- 
tion, CXIX—-Cxx. 

® Iv, 10, 12: sed non sanguine sicca suo. 

31,13, 25 f.; 0, 5, 1 f. 

* The present writer has noticed the following in- 
stances, in addition to those already mentioned, in the 
Elegies: 1, 1, 26; 3, 8; 4, 18; 7, 21 (cf. m, 17, 39; Iv, 4, 56); 
8, 18 (cf. 15, 32); um, 22, 8; 26, 58; 32, 24; 34, 32; ml, 16, 
10; Iv, 6, 18. 
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THE KISS IN ROMAN LAW 


Of all the fascinating laws to be found in 
the Corpus Iuris none perhaps is more in- 
triguing than that which relates to the dis- 
posal of the betrothal gifts in the event either 
of the betrothed pair dies before the marriage 
can take place. The text reads as follows: 


Si ab sponso rebus sponsae donatis interveniente 
osculo ante nuptias hunc vel illam mori contigerit, 
dimiaiam partem rerum donatarum ad superstitem 
pertinere praecipimus, dimidiam ad defuncti vel de- 
functae heredes, cuiuslibet gradus sint et quocumque 
iure successerint, ut donatio stare pro parte media et 
solvi pro parte media videatur: osculo vero non inter- 
veniente, sive sponsus vel sponsa obierit, totam in- 
firmari donationem et donatori sponso vel heredibus 
restitui. Quod si sponsa interveniente vel non inter- 
veniente osculo donationis titulo (quod raro. accidit) 
fuerit aliquid sponso largita et ante nuptias hunc vel 
illam mori contigerit, omni donatione infirmata ad 
donatricem sponsam sive eius successores donatarum 
rerum dominium transferatur.! 


The law was promulgated by Constantine in 
the year 336 and was addressed to Tiber- 
ianus, an official in Spain. Its striking feature 
is the importance attached to the kiss: it was 
the kiss that gave the gifts validity. 

This importance seems not a little ridicu- 
lous from the modern point of view. In fact, 
the subject of kissing is one which at first 
glance seems scarcely to merit the attention 
of a scholar, at least during professional hours, 

‘and the writer hesitated for a time to broach 
the topic lest he be charged as given too much 
to frivolity—he may say that he happened 
upon the law quite by accident when he was 
on the trail gf the meaning of res publica, an 
altogether proper subject. However, upon 
closer inspection it became evident that the 
kiss has played a rather prominent role in the 
history of human thought, a role which, it 
seems, has been only imperfectly understood.? 

It is, of course, much easier to say that 
earlier treatments are inadequate than to 
present one which may withstand all attacks. 
Such a treatment the writer is not ready to 
present, so that any interpretation of this 
law must be more or less tentative. Never- 
theless, it is clear that the kiss constituted a 
spiritual union by effecting an interchange 
and fusion of the souls of the betrothed pair. 
Tertullian definitely states that the betrothal 


kiss provides for the mingling of the souls.‘ 
The same idea is expressed by St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem.’ The concept, however, is not 
peculiarly Christian. Plato also speaks of the 
transfer of the souls in his first epigram: 


Thy puxiw Aydbwva pirav émi xel\eow Eoxov. 
H\OVe yap 7 TAHpwY cs SraBnoopévy.® 


Lucretius likewise refers to it: 


Atque ita, suspiciens tereti cervice reposta, 
pascit amore avidos, inhians in te, dea, visus 
eque tuo pendet resupini spiritus ore.” 


Closely akin to the kiss as a transfer of the 
souls, if not actually identical with it, is the 
catching up of the last breath of the dying 
man by the nearest of kin.® 

Thus it would appear that the law of Con- 
stantine reflected a concept which, by its 
sheer beauty, ranks high in the annals of man 
—the union of the souls of the betrothed 
through the kiss.® 

; NATHAN T. STErNLAUF 
University City, Missouri 


Notes 


1 Cod. v, 3, 16 (ed. P. Krueger, Corp. Iur. Civil. n, 
ed. 8, Berlin, 1906). 

2 Crawley and Besterman have come as close as any- 
one to a proper interpretation of the kiss. Cf. Ernest 
Crawley, The Mystic Rose, New Edition, Revised and 
Greatly Enlarged by Theodore Besterman (London, 
Methuen & Co., 1927), 1, 338-359. Cf. also (Bernhard) 
Karle’s excellent article “Kuss” in Handwérterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens, heraus. von E. Hoffmann- 
Krayer und Hanss Bichtold-Stiubli, v (Berlin, Walter 
De Gruyter & Co., 1932-1933), 841-863. 

* For the bibliography on this law cf. Karl Georg 
Bruns und Eduard Sachau, Syrisch-Rémisches Rechtsbuch 
aus dem Fiinften Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1880), u, 259 ff., 
and J. Baron, Pandekten (ed. 7, Leipzig, 1890), 580 f. It 
needs scarcely to be pointed out that a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the law requires a thorough knowledge not 
only of the meaning of the kiss but also of the particular 
circumstances under which the decree was issued. It 
is probably the latter which account for the difference 
in the treatment of the gifts of the bridegroom and 
those of the bride. 

* Tertullian, speaking of the betrothal of girls, re- 
marks: Si autem ad desponsationem velantur quae et 
corpore et spiritu masculo mixtae sunt per osculum et 
dextras.... (De Virg. Vel. 11). Tertullian connects 
corpore with dextras,'and spiritu with osculo in chiastic 


arrangement. 
(Please turn to page 37) 
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Survey Courses in the Humanities 


and World Literature 


by Frank M. Snowden 


T A recent meeting of a classical society, 

a speaker declared that teachers of the 

classics in translation are among the greatest 

enemies of the classics. The preface toa recent 

anthology of Latin literature in translation 
begins: 

.. we blush to think what some of our learned col- 
leagues in the Classics may say when they find here no 
Latin text, no scholarly emendations, not even a refer- 
ence to the profound works of the Germans on Allter- 
tumswissenschaft, but only a weakened brew, served up 
for those whose heads are not strong enough to stand 
the original.! 

Both the declaration of the speaker at the 
meeting and the apologetic preface of the 
anthology represent two typical attitudes of 
classicists toward the classics in translation. 
Although only a person insensitive to literary 
values could accept with complacence the 
classics in translation, a re-examination of the 
classics in translation is essential in the light 
of recent educational trends. 

In a work on the humanities, Shoemaker? 
writes: 
Between 1928 and 1942 fifty-seven colleges have in- 
stituted courses or programs in which, in varying 
designs and combinations, literature, music, art, 
philosophy, and history have been brought together as 
“separate condensed surveys” or more inclusive Humani- 


ties programs. 








(Ed. Note: For earlier discussion of this problem in Tue 
CrassicaL Journat, see William Hardy Alexander, 
“Adaptive Translations of the Classics,” 38 (March, 
1943) 337-346; Henry C. Montgomery, “Remarks on 
“Adaptive Translations of the Classics’,” and B. Phyllis 
Armitage, “Adaptive Translations—Have They any 
Literary Merit?” 39 (October, 1943) 25-29. 

The author of this article is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Classics at Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. 
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A Challenge to Teachers 
of Latin and Greek 


These courses do not include the approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty additional 
courses concerned solely with world litera- 
ture. In other words, many colleges are cur- 
rently offering programs in which one or more 
courses are devoted to a study of the humani- 
ties. The classics, both ancient and modern— 
read in translation—constitute a substantial 
part of the programs. The proponents of 
these courses have faced the facts. Genera- 
tions of students had been graduating from 
college with little or no knowledge of our 
Western literary heritage. Courses had been 
offered only for the relatively few students 
possessing a knowledge of the original 
tongues. To meet the needs of a larger group 
of students unacquainted with the languages 
in which the great books were written, 
survey courses in the humanities and world 
literature were developed. 

Survey courses, whether we approve them 
or not, will not soon disappear from the cur’ 
riculum; in some, perhaps many, cases, they 
will be retained permanently. The introduc- 
tion of the survey courses does not mean that 
a study of the original is to be discontinued. 
On the contrary, the effect may be the op- 
posite; a renewal of interest in the original 
may be expected, inasmuch as the survey 
courses in recent years have been presenting 
the classics, although in translation, to a 
relatively large group of students. Teachers 
of the survey courses are not unaware of the 
importance of a study of the classics in the 
original. Nor do they overlook the loss both 
in form and content inherent in translations. 
However, even the most ardent champions 
of the humanities, for the present at least, are 
not very sanguine about the number of stu- 
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dents who will be able to read with facility 
more than one foreign language. In this con- 
nection, the report of Committee One at the 
Second Annual Conference held by the Stan- 
ford School of the Humanities is significant. 
The Committee's statement? on the classical 
and modern languages should be cited in its 
entirety: 


When we turn to the classical languages, formerly the 
basis of a liberal education, we face a different problem. 
The committee agrees in insisting upon the great impor- 
tance of the ancient languages as effective implements 
in a liberal education. It is evident, however, that as a 
tool subject Greek has practically ceased to exist in our 
educational system. Whatever its claims, its restoration 
is impossible unless conditions change. The situation of 
Latin is only slightly less desperate. Students do not 
ordinarily acquire a reading knowledge of Latin. An 
ancient language requirement probably could not be 
established or maintained today. Nevertheless the 
present curriculum in Latin and Greek which presents 
art, history, oratory, and philosophy, as well as the 
more familiarly recognized aspects of literature, repre- 
sents the best synthesis of humanistic endeavor yet 
achieved, and this itself justifies its retention and en- 
couragement, even for a small body of students. 

We take it that there is no dispute concerning the 
value of a reading knowledge of at least one modern 


language as a tool subject. 


Since students are not in great numbers 
going to study more than one or two of the 
languages in which the great books are 
written, the classicist, as well as the teacher 
of modern languages, has a responsibility to a 
much larger group of university students than 
those who elect ancient or modern litera- 
ture as a field of concentration. The classicist 
can and should play an important part in the 
survey courses required of all students in 
certain colleges. In some instances, the in- 
structors of the survey courses are already 
drawn from several departments, including 
the department of classics; in others, the 
courses are taught by a single individual. In 
the latter case, although the individuals in 
charge of the courses are often well-informed 
and conscientious in their preparation, other 
departments, including the department of 
classics, could no doubt improve the course 
by committing themselves to the inter-depart- 
mental idea. 

Classics in translation, when well taught, 
have stimulated the interest of students. As 


the survey courses develop, it will be found 
that more and more students will desire to 
continue their study of the classics, some even 
in the original. The classicist should be pre- 
pared to meet the renewed interest in the 
great books of Greece and Rome which the 
student, in many cases, will read for the first 
time in the survey courses. For work in the 
original, the classicist is prepared. However, 
the time has come for the classicist to enlarge 
the program for students who wish classical 
instruction under the guidance of enthusiastic 
teachers but who have neither the time nor 
the inclination to learn the original. Survey 
courses in Greek and Roman literature in 
translation are already offered in certain col- 


leges.4 In addition to general courses of this | 


type, other courses should be developed 
which should consider the students whose 
interest in the classics has been aroused even 
by the snippets read in the survey courses. 
Courses in translation such as the following 
should be considered: the Greek Drama, the 
Roman Drama, the Greek Historians, the 
Roman Historians, the Ancient Epic, Greek 
Philosophy, Roman Philosophy, etc. 
Granted, of course, that such courses are 
inadequate substitutes for the original and 
that much which is precious is lost in transla- 
tion, it must be admitted that courses of this 
type would be of great value, let us say, toa 
major in English,; Romance languages, or 
history. The students would acquire a grasp 
of the “ideas” of the original, even if much 
of the “forth” had to be sacrificed in transla- 
tion. This is in substance the view of Mark 
Van Doren :5 
The great books of the West are in several languages, 
and the flawless situation would be one in which the 
student read them as Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
French, German, or Russian originals. Such a situation 
will never be; translations are necessary. But the neces- 
sity is not lamentable. The better a book the more 
meaning it keeps in translation; its value was not in its 
phrases. Style is wonderful, but sense and wisdom are 
more s0. 


At any rate, unless the classicist meets the 
challenge of present educational trends and 
offers stimulating courses of the type sug- 
gested, he will soon discover that other de- 
partments, because of the urgent need for the 
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introduction of such a program, will perform 
a task for which the classicist is much better 
prepared. 

Nores 

1K. Guinagh and A. P. Dorjahn: Latin Literature in 
Translation (New York, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany 1942) v. 

2 F. Shoemaker, Aesthetic Experience and the Humani- 
ties (New York, Columbia University Press 1943) 155. 

3 The Humanities Chart Their Course: Report of the 
Second Annual Conference Held by the Stanford School 
of Humanities (Stanford University, California, Stan- 
ford University Press 1944) 47. 

4 Cf. J. L. Caskey, “The Classics in Translation and 
the Liberal Arts,” THe Crassicat JourNAL 36 (1940) 
92-100. 

5 M. V. Doren, Liberal Education (New York, Henry 
Holt and Co 1943) 153-54. 


“WHAT'S MY NAME?” 
—A QUIZ 


(Prepared by Minnette Porter's class in second semester 
Latin at the Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Los Angeles.) 

This quiz on mythology was prepared for a 
club program. The first prize of one dollar and 
the second of fifty cents were war stamps. 

t. (a) The spirits known as Lares and 
Penates were associated with me. 

(b) I taught a school for women. 

(c) The hearth, in particular, was the 
center of my worship. 

(d) I am the goddess who presided over 
the home. 

2. (a) In these modern times, I would prob- 
ably be known as the goddess of the 
feminine “wolves.” 

(b) My favorite sport is hunting. 
(c) My past is famous because I rescued 
many young women. 
(d) My twin brother is Apollo. 
3. (a) One day as I was holding court two 


strangers from over the sea appeared , 


before me. 

(b) I gave orders that all courtesy be 
shown them. 

(c) They remained for many months, and 
I was secretly married to one of them. 

(d) When, at the command of Jupiter, 
my husband departed for Italy, I was 
so heartbroken that I killed myself. 


4. (a) Ihad great healing powers. 

(b) My son was the “father of medicine.” 

(c) I was the patron of young men. 

(d) I was the god of the sun. 

5. (a) I represented learning and wisdom, 
justice and righteous warfare. 

(b) A temple was erected in my honor. 

(c) This temple is known as the Parthe- 
non. 

(d) I sprang fully armed from the head of 
Jupiter. 

6. (a) I made people love or hate one an- 
other. 

(b) I carried a bow and arrows. The ar- 
rows were tipped with lead when 
they produced hate, and gold when 
they produced love. 

(c) I loved Psyche. 

(d) I was the son of Venus. 

7. (a) I was the patron of wives and was 
very cruel to those who offended me. 

(b) The rainbow was a path made by my 
messenger. 

(c) My husband was a “Dapper Dan.” 

(d) I was Jupiter's sister and the queen 
of heaven. 

8. (a) I was the husband of Venus. 

(b) I was lame and not attractive in 
appearance. 

(c) I was the builder and tool maker of 
Mount Olympus. 

(d) I was the patron of artisans and in 
Rome was looked upon as the god of 
fire. 

9. (a) As a baby I lived in a cave on the 
island of Crete and was fed on honey. 

(b) People often use one of my~names in 
a mild form of swearing. 

(c) My father’s name was Cronos. I got 
around in my day with the fairer sex. 

(d) The Olympic games were held in my 
honor. 

10. (a) I was fond of playing jokes, although 
I was usually skillful in avoiding un- 
pleasant results from them. I once 
angered my brother by driving off his 
animals, two of which I killed and 
roasted. 

(b) 1 had great strength and was a 
wonderful athlete. 
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(c) I was the son of Jupiter and Maria. 

(d) I was best known as the messenger of 
the gods. 

11. (a) I became the patron deity of the 
Romans. 

(b) I was the husband of Rhea Silvia. 

(c) I was the father of twin boys named 
Romulus and Remus. 

(d) Even my own father shrank from me 
in horror because of the joy I found 
in war and battle. 

12. (a) I tried to discourage the advances of 
Apollo because I could not return 
his affection. 

(b) Every time he approached me, I ran 
away as fast as I could. 

(c) Once he almost caught me, but in 
answer to my cry a woodland divin- 
ity put me forever out of his reach. 

(d) I was transformed into a laurel tree. 
Apollo then adopted the laurel as his 
symbol. 


ACTIVITIES FOR LEARNING TO READ 


13. (a) I was a great Roman hero, the son of 
King Argus of Athens. 
(b) I tried to abduct the queen of the 
Lower World. 
(c) I escaped from the Labyrinth. 
(d) There was a temple built in my honor 
called the Theseum. 
14. (a) My wife’s name was Amphitrite. 
(b) My son Triton saw that my com- 
mands reached all parts of my king- 
dom. 
(c) The Greeks called me Poseidon. 
(d) I was the god of the waters. 


ANSWERS 
1. Vesta 8. Vulcan 
2. Diana g. Zeus (Jupiter) 
3. Dido 10. Mercury 
4. Apollo 11. Mars 
5. Athena (Minerva) 12. Daphne 
6. Cupid 13. Theseus 
7. Hera (Juno) 14. Neptune 


LATIN 


IN THE LATIN WORD ORDER 


1. Students are encouraged in their prepa- 
ration to read the Latin aloud with conscious 
effort to get the thought. 

2. Students read the Latin aloud and the 
teacher judges by their phrasing and vocal in- 
flections whether they comprehend. 

3. The teacher reads the new lesson aloud 
to the class in much the same way he would 
read English. 

4. The teacher reads the new lesson aloud 
with exaggerated pauses at ends of short 
thought groups consisting of phrases and 
clauses. 

5. The students practice reading with 
exaggerated pauses at ends of short thought 
groups. 

6. The students practice marking off the 
thought groups with vertical lines. 

7. The students practice transverbaliza- 
tion, i.e., translating into English each word as 
it comes. 

8. The ‘students practice metaphrasing, 


ie., setting the thought groups over into 
English. 

9. The students are encouraged in their 
preparation to read the Latin silently with 
conscious effort to get the thought. 

10. The students read a passage (a para- 
graph or story) silently, close their books, and 
give the thought in their own words. 

11. The students read a passage silently, 
close their books, and answer English ques- 
tions on the content. 

12. The students are given a passage with 
written questions (Latin or English) on the 
content. 

13. The students are given a passage with 
written statements (Latin or English) on the 
content, to be marked true or false. 

14. The students answer in Latin oral 
Latin questions on the passage read. 

15. The teacher reads the passage in Latin 
and pauses to ask the meaning of significant 
phrases and clauses. 
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16. The students are asked to show the 
relations of words, phrases, and clauses by 
certain graphic devices. 

17. The teacher transverbalizes or meta- 
phrases new material, and the students follow 
the Latin text carefully. 

18. The students read orally or silently 
much review material. 

19. The students read orally or silently ex- 
tensive new material that is much easier than 
the level of their proficiency. - 

20. The teacher reads the review lesson 
aloud in Latin while the students’ books are 
closed. 

21. The teacher reads in Latin to the class 
extensive new material that is much easier 
than the level of their proficiency. 

22. The students are encouraged to dis- 
cover the meaning of new words from the 
context and to use the vocabulary as a last 
resort. 

23. The students are encouraged to exam- 
ine, before using the vocabulary, the roots, 
prefixes, and suffixes of new words for clues as 
to their meaning. 

24. A new passage is copied one word at a 
time on the board, and the students are asked 
to translate this word and to anticipate what 
the next word will be or what the thought 
will be. 

25. The students use a notched card that 
may be moved to the right over a line in such 
a way that only one word appears at a time, 
and with the help of the teacher they work out 
the meaning and anticipate as in No. 24. 

26. The students read a passage at sight 
and check the words whose meaning they 
cannot get. When all have finished, the un- 
known words are reported, and students who 
have discovered the meanings are asked to tell 
how they succeeded. 

27. The students are encouraged to let the 
thought of the passage carry them on into 
the meaning of an unknown phrase or form. 

28. The students are encouraged to read 
a new paragraph or story repeatedly until the 
thought becomes clear. 

29. The students are encouraged to read 
to get the thought of a passage in Latin with- 
out recourse to English. 


The following activities will not be used 
in beginning Latin, but are given here so that 
a.comprehensive view of the technique of 
teaching the reading of Latin as Latin may be 
had. 

30. The students attack highly involved 
passages by the analytical method, but after 
these passages are understood, they are again 
read in Latin orally or silently with conscious 
effort to get the thought. 

31. The student reads a paragraph (or any 
convenient larger or smaller amount) in a 
translation, and then in Latin, and then goes 
on to the next paragraph in the same way. 

32. The student reads a paragraph (or any 
convenient larger or smaller amount) in Latin, 
then in a translation, and then repeats the 
process until the Latin is clearly understood. 

33. Someone reads a translation somewhat 
slowly while the students follow in the Latin. 


Remarks 


1-33. The order of the items does not 
necessarily determine either order of intro- 
duction or order of importance. 

1-2. If the teacher expects the students to 
read Latin orally in their preparation at home, 
he will have to ask frequently for oral reading 
in class. 

3. This reading sets a model for the stu- 
dents to follow. 

4-6. These activities are among the most 
useful in aiding the students toward a method 
of attack. When the individual thought 
groups have been delimited, the entire 
thought has a tendency to arrange itself. 
These thought groups are such as noun and 
adjective, prepositional phrase, verb and ad- 
verb, ablative absolute, noun clause, adjec- 
tive clause, adverbial clause, infinitive and 
subject, etc. 

7-8. These are two of the most important 
activities for an extremely accurate check of 
the students’ comprehension. Strictly, trans- 
verbalization means exact translation of each 
word as it comes and metaphrasing means the 
translation of an entire phrase as a unit with- 
out regard to its interior word-order. Trans- 
verbalization should gradually grow into 
metaphrasing. 
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9. The students should make a conscious 
effort to get the thought and must not merely 
say the words. 

10. Books are closed to avoid the tendency 
to try to translate the text. This activity is 
another good check of comprehension where 
accuracy in detail is not needed. 

11-13. The use of comprehension questions 
furnishes an excellent check on the students’ 
grasp of thought. These questions can be 
made very general or extremely detailed, but 
for a very general check-up the English sum- 
mary (No. 10) should be used. Furthermore, 
they should be so phrased as to demand exact 
information and to cover a specific point or 
points. “Tell the story” and questions in- 
volving long passages should be avoided. The 
student generally is encouraged by the fact 
that on a given passage he has a perfectly 
definite number of questions to be answered 
in a perfectly definite way. Frequently the 
poorer students are motivated to the extent 
of great improvement. Questions may be 
asked in either Latin or English, but the 
answers should be in English to avoid the 
students’ merely shifting around the Latin 
words without understanding. Latin ques- 
tions are most difficult to compose but offer an 
opportunity for using just so much more 
Latin and for consequent reduction in vocabu- 
lary density. 

Truefalse statements give the advantage 
of objectivity if the teacher wishes to give 
tests or drills which will be highly objective 
for comparative purposes. Good truefalse 
statements are difficult to make both from the 
standpoint of making them cover the text and 
from the standpoint of avoiding ambiguity. 
Every teacher should try his hand at making 
both comprehension questions and truefalse 
statements. They may be read to the class, put 
on the board, or preferably mimeographed. 

For a full discussion of comprehension 
questions, see the writer’s “The Making and 
Use of Comprehension Questions,” CLAssicAL 
Journat, xxxvi (1940-41), 179-183 and 370- 
372. 

14. Oral questions and answers in Latin on 
the text should never be of such a nature as 
to involve any great difficulty in granimar or 
to emphasize the ability to speak Latin, un- 
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less, of course, there is some valid reason in 
a particular class for the objective of learning 
to speak Latin. They should involve words, 
forms, and syntax with which the student is 
more or less thoroughly acquainted and should 
be of the simplest nature that will retain real 
linguistic usage. Questions should usually be 
of such a nature that they can be answered in 
the words of the original passage with little 
or no change. 

15. This is a very useful activity in that 
the teacher can encourage taking the thought 
directly from the Latin by simply reading the 
easier phrases and clauses, and by pausing to 
ask for transverbalization, metaphrasing, or 
translation of only the more difficult phrases 
and clauses. The teacher may ask such ques- 
tions as: 

(a) By what preposition is this phrase 

going to be translated? 

(b) To whom (or what) does this pronoun 

refer? 

(c) What is the subject of this verb? 

(d) What previous incident is referred to? 

(e) What kind of a construction would you 

expect next? 

(f) What does this word have to mean 

from the text? 

(g) What case is this noun and what is the 

function here? 

(h) What tense is this verb? 

These questions, it is to be observed, are 
asked solely for the purpose of bringing out 
the thought and not for the purposes of 
syntactical drill. 

16. This activity should be used mainly 
for purposes of clarification and should not be 
regular activity.? 

20-21. Since language is largely an oral 
and auditional phenomenon, ear training is 
quite valuable for the development of lan- 
guage feeling. The teacher, of course, should 
ask a few comprehension questions at the end 
of the passage or story. 

22-23. If the students are to be taught to 
rely on the context, as they do in English, and 
not on the vocabulary, the teacher must help 
them set up correct habits for approaching 
new words in context. Several criteria for 
guessing at the meaning of a new word in 
context may be given: 
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(a) What idea will fit the context best? 

(b) What familiar Latin word does the new 

word resemble? 

(c) What English word does the new word 

resemble? 

(d) What part of speech is demanded by 

the context? 

(e) What part of speech is demanded by 

the form of the word? 

(f) What do the prefixes and suffixes indi- 

cate about the meaning? 

(g) What does the ending of the word 

show about the meaning? 

24-25. These activities force the students 
to take words as they come and give them 
practice in anticipation—a habit they un- 
consciously use in good English reading.* 

26. This most excellent activity was first 
suggested, so far as the writer knows, by 
W. L. Carr, “Reading Latin as Latin—Some 
Difficulties and Some Devices,” CLassicAL 
JourNAL, xxvi (1930-31), 136, and is especial- 
ly valuable in that the students go through 
processes of thought that no longer occur to 
the instructor at his advanced stage of reading 
ability. Often the solution advanced by 
someone at the student's own level is more 
readily adoptable than that advanced by some- 
one at a higher level. The advantages in 
motivation are evident. 

27. The teacher will ask, “What words or 
phrases could possibly follow in English the 
thought you have developed thus far in the 
sentence?” “Which of these possible exten- 
sions of thought fit the context best?” “From 
what you have read, what seems to be going 
to happen next?” etc. 

28. Only the person who has read a page, 
a story, or an article in a foreign language 
without understanding it the first time and 
has then read it the second, third, and fourth 
time, and each time has seen the meaning 
become clearer realizes the value of this ac- 
tivity. Of course, it is presupposed that the 
reader is acquainted with the far greater part 
of the vocabulary and understands the gram- 
mar. 

29. The students are encouraged to try 
to keep English concepts out of their minds 
until they have read through the passage in 
Latin. Then each may ask himself, “What 


facts have I gained?” If he decides to re-read, 
then English should be banished as far as pos- 
sible until he has completed the passage. 

30. Since the reading in the first-year class 
is completely under the control of the author 
of the textbook and of the teacher of the class, 
there should be no passages so involved (i.e. 
so beyond the student's stage of advance- 
ment) that the analytic method will be neces- 
sary. Unfortunately, this ideal situation does 
not regularly obtain. When, however, actual 
Latin authors are read later in the course, and 
since these authors were not writing peda- 
gogical material, at times a passage will be 
found for which the analytical method will 
be demanded; but in every case, after the 
passage has been understood, it should be re- 
read several times in Latin to develop power 
in reading Latin as Latin. Students will often 
be agreeably surprised at their ability to grasp 
in Latin a difficult passage after it has once 
been carefully worked out. 

31-33. There exists a great deal of preju- 
dice against the student's use of an English 
translation in his preparation of the lesson. 
Yet, if a student who has already acquired 
some ability to read Latin will use a transla- 
tion correctly, there is hardly a more useful 
tool in lightening vocabulary burden and in 
developing facility in reading. The correct 
way to use a translation involves one of two 
things—either (1) such painstaking care with 
each word, phrase, and clause that the student 
is able to give an accurate transverbalization 
or (2) the reading of such large amounts in 
each day's assignment that the student will 
have to pay attention to larger periods of 
thought and will not be able to memorize the 
translation. In any case, the teacher's check- 
up should be of such a nature as to determine 
whether the student has understood the Latin. 
If the student really understands the Latin 
in the Latin order, then his modus operandi 
cannot have been seriously wrong. 

32. Suggested by Peter Hagboldt in The 
Teaching of German (Chicago: Heath, 1940), 
114 f. 

33. This technique can obviously be fol- 
lowed either in class or in private study. 


Some additional material of interest and 
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value which has appeared or which I have 

found since I wrote my original article will 

be found in the following: 

Carver, Katherine E., “Straightening Out the Latin 
Sentence,” CrassicaL JOURNAL xxxvit (1941-42), 
129-1377. 

Claflin, Edith, “Teaching the Art of Reading Latin,” 
ibid. xxxix (1943-44), 130-136. 

Hutchinson, M. E., “Some Recent Research in the 
Teaching of Latin,” ibid., 449-465. 

Krauss, F. B., “The Teacher's Approach,” Classical 
Weekly, xxxvu (1943-44), 205-207. 

Linforth, I. M., “More Against Overworking Transla- 
tion,” thid., 207 f. é 

Little, C. E., and Parsons, Carrie A., Second Latin 


Lessons (New York: Heath, 1927), 169-176. 

Nunneley, Roberta F., “What Every Young Latin 
Teacher Should Know,” Crassicat JOURNAL xxxix 
(1943-44), 67-75. 

Schoder, R. V., “Against Overworking Translation,” 
Classical Weekly xxxvu (1943-44), § f. 

Ullman, B. L., and Henry, N. E., Latin for Americans, 
First Book (New York: Macmillan, 1941), 10, 122, 
180. 

Ullman, B. L., and Henry, N. E., Latin for Americans, 
Second Book (New York: Macmillan, 1942), 5 f., 10 f., 
116 f. 

Jonau W. D. Sxies 


Box 1135, Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, La. 


Notes 


This brief article should be considered as a supple- 
ment to the writer's “Teaching the Reading of Latin in 
the Latin Word-Order,” Crassicat JOURNAL XXxIx 
(1943-44), 88-104. 

1 The fact that many of these activities are practically 
the same as those listed in Language Arts, Foreign Lan- 
guages (“Missouri at Work on the Public School Cur- 
riculum,” Secondary School Series, Bulletin 3c; Jefferson 
City, State Department of Education, 1942), 27 f., 
will be understood when it is known that the present 
writer prepared the original list in Bulletin 3c for submis- 
sion to the production committee. 


2 For detailed discussion of graphic devices, cf. W. L. 
Carr, “Some Graphic Aids for Reading Latin,” Cras- 
SICAL JOURNAL xxvi (1930-31), 399 f.; id., “Graphic 
Syntax,” Classical Outlook xxi (1943-44), 13 f., and 
Albert Czech, De Representation Graphica Propositionis 
Latinae, Shantung (China), Typographica Méissionis 
Catholicae Yenchow fu (1939). 

3 This will be recognized as a simplified statement and 
technique of the method advocated by W. G. Hale in 
The Art of Reading Latin (New York: Ginn, 1887; also 
Chicago: Mentzer, Bush and Co., 1916). 


Latin, the International Language of the Western World 


While Volapuk, Esperanto, Ido, and per- 
haps Basic English, fade away and die, Latin 
remains a practical international language. 
Teachers may find one more illustration of 
this in the following story from the London 
Daily Mail (Transatlantic Edition) of January 
31, 1945. 

A young school teacher in North Scotland 
had just come home with her mother and 
sister when she saw a strange, tall man 
outside her window. He proved to be a Ger- 
man flier who had had to “bail out.” She 
spoke to him in English, Gaelic, and French 
—but it was only when she tried school-book 
Latin that there was any understanding. 

“Quis es?” 

“Germanus sum. Multa millia passuum ad 
hanc domum ambulavi.” 

“Hic remane dum custodes vocemus.” 

While the armed guard was arriving to take 
him prisoner the young German talked with 
the three women. Both he and the school 
teacher had learned several languages, but 
Latin was the only common one. 

A music teacher at Ohio University cor- 


roborated this with a further instance. He 
once met an Hungarian violinist who had 
studied Latin for seven years, but spoke little 
English. My friend professed to have learned 
little Latin and that badly in high school. 
But that little “bad” Latin was better than 
no Hungarian or broken English as a means 
of communication. He found they both had 
the words, if not the grammar, to carry on a 
mutually intelligible conversation. 

Professor Charles Beeson’s old students 
will be reminded of his experience in Italy 
before he had mastered Italian. Dr. Beeson 
wished to examine a certain manuscript, but 
the priest told him that onfy the bishop could 
give permission, and he added: 

“Episcopus non adest.”” 

When Dr. Beeson informed him, in Latin, 
that he would be glad to go to see the bishop, 
the priest replied: 

“Episcopus non adest. Episcopus mortuus 
est.” 

H. R. Jouirre 

Ohio University 

Athens, Ohio 
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Cato Off Guard 


As a modest supplement to Professor Ben- 
nett’s interesting article in THe CLassicar 
JouRNAL 39.307-314, may be cited the 
Roman version of the epigram variously 
credited to Charles A. Dana, famous sometime 
editor of The New York Sun, and to John B. 
Bogart, city editor under the same: “When 
a dog bites a man that is not news; but when 
a man bites a dog, that is news.” 

The Roman epigrammatist is Cato (the 


Censor?), thus cited by St. Augustine (De 
Doctr. Christ. 2, 20): 

Unde illud eleganter dictum est Catonis, 
qui cum esset consultum a quodam, qui sibi a 
soricibus erosas caligas diceret, respondit, non 
esse illud monstrum, sed vere monstrum ha- 
bendum fuisse, si sorices a caligis roderentur. 

Paut R. Murpuy 

Mount Union College 

Alliance, Ohio 





— Loci Classici 


THE MEN COME HOME 


Ed. Note: In spaces such as this from time to 
time we propose to print brief selections from 
classical authors in the hope that they will re- 
call for our readers, or bring to their attention, 
passages of unusual interest or distinction. 

The following selection describes the scene at 
Rome after the shattering disaster at the 
Trasimene Lake in 217 B.C. In it Livy, with 
his characteristic genius for creating a living 
picture in words, tells a stor that has been 
repeated too often in history. 

One cannot help but feel the drama of the 
scene as the praetor, after a day of despair and 
uncertainty, came before the people and re- 
ported merely “Pugna magna victi sumus.” 
One feels, too, the pathos in the scenes that 
follow the words “Feminarum praecipue et 
gaudia insignia erant et luctus.” 


HOW THE NEWS REACHED ROME 


Romae ad primum nuntium cladis eius cum 
ingenti terrore ac tumultu concursus in forum 
populi est factus. Matronae vagae per vias, 
quae repens clades adlata quaeve fortuna 
exercitus esset obvios percunctantur. Et cum 
frequentis contionis modo turba in comitium 
et curiam versa magistratus vocaret, tandem 
haud multo ante solis occasum M. Pomponius 
praetor “Pugna,” inquit, “magna victi su- 
mus.” Et quamquam nihil certius ex eo 
auditum est, tamen alius ab alio impleti 
rumoribus domos referunt consulem cum 
magna parte copiarum caesum, superesse 


paucos aut fuga passim per Etruriam sparsos 
aut captos ab hoste. 


THE VANQUISHED’S NEXT-OF-KIN 


Quot casus exercitus victi fuerant, tot in 
curas distracti animi eorum erant quorum 
propinqui sub C. Flaminio consule meruerant, 
ignorantium quae cuiusque suorum fortuna 
esset; nec quisquam satis certum habet quid 
aut speret aut timeat. Postero ac deinceps 
aliquot diebus ad portas maior prope mu- 
lierum quam virorum multitudo stetit, aut 
suorum aliquem, aut nuntios de iis, opperiens, 
circumfundebanturque obviis sciscitantes, 
neque avelli, utique ab notis, priusquam 
ordine omnia inquisissent, poterant. Inde 
varios vultus digredientium ab nuntiis cer- 
neres, ut cuique laeta aut tristia nuntia- 
bantur, gratulantesque aut consolantes re- 
deuntibus domos circumfusos. 


THE MOTHERS 


Feminarum praecipue et gaudia insignia 
erant et luctus. Unam in ipsa porta sospiti 
filio repente oblatam in complexu eius ex- 
spirasse ferunt; alteram, cui mors filii falso 
nuntiata erat, maestam sedentem domi ad 
primum conspectum redeuntis filii gaudio 
nimio exanimatam. Senatum praetores per 
dies aliquot ab orto usque ad occidentem 
solem in curia retinent, consultantes quonam 
duce aut quibus copiis resisti victoribus 
Poenis posset. 

Livy 22.7.6-14 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
“THE CLEVELAND PLAN” 


The A.S.T.P. for teaching foreign languages, 
whatever the impression it has made else- 
where, presented few surprises to language 
teachers in the public schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The “Cleveland Plan,” now in its 
twenty-sixth year, utilizes most of the tech- 
niques of the Army method, and lacks only 
the sanctions of military discipline and 
massive doses of instruction to match it in ef- 
fectiveness. 

The principles of the Cleveland Plan are 
ably summarized in an article by Nellie P. 
Rosebaugh, Chairman of the Department of 
Foreign Languages at Glenville High School 
in Cleveland, published in the February, 
1945, issue of the Cleveland Union Teacher. 
Mrs. Rosebaugh pays deserved tribute to Dr. 
Emile B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Cleveland Public Schools, on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Cleveland Plan originated and de- 
veloped by him. 

In the Cleveland Plan the emphasis is at all 
times on the spoken language. To quote Mrs. 
Rosebaugh: 

“In language learning the ear should be the primary 
organ, for all of us have an aptitude for receiving linguis- 
tic facts most vividly through the ear. This is true be- 
cause countless generations have dealt with language in 


terms of sounds, and only comparatively recently has 
language become a matter of letters. Hearing followed 








(Ed. note: Items for “Current Events” should be sent 
to: George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., 
from territory covered by the Classical Association of 
New England; John N. Hough, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, from the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La., from the Lower Mississippi Valley 
and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Ill., and Franklin H, 
Potter, State University of Iowa, lowa City, Ia., from 
the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific 
Coast may be sent to Arthur E. Gordon, University of 
California, Berkeley (4), Calif. 








by seeing is preferable to seeing followed by hearing. 

“For this reason the first approach in the Cleveland 
Plan is through the ear. However, that is only the open- 
ing attack. The voice, the hand, and the eye are next 
brought into play. The Cleveland Plan is really a four- 
fold attack, a multiple approach. The ear receives the 
sound—the brain interprets the sound in terms of 
letters and the voice pronounces it—the hand writes 
the word, and the eye fastens the word in the memory. 
To intensify the sense of hearing without distraction 
the textbooks are closed while the material is being 
presented. Through skillful questioning on the part of 
the teacher, the students repeat the new words which 
they have heard and a little later write them on the 
blackboard. This chain of learning is an active process 
and does away with the passive attitude which many 
students assume in the classroom. 

“This method of presentation uses the principle of 
‘challenge,’ which isa most effective tool in the learning 
process. Everyone has an instinctive reaction to a chal- 
lenge. The great fascination that the solving of puzzles 
holds for young and old comes from this automatic re- 
action to a challenge. Instead of giving the pupils a rule 
to memorize, a few carefully chosen sentences illustrat- 
ing that rule are given. The students are then led 
through careful guidance to discover the relationship of 
the new element to others which they have mastered 
previously and to formulate their observations into a 
law governing such cases. This plan has the following 
advantages: it demands concentration, it sustains in- 
terest, it gives a feeling of satisfaction that comes from 
having accomplished by one’s own efforts a difficult 
and worthwhile task, it assists the memory which re- 
tains more easily and permanently any problem that has 
been observed and worked over. It also gives the 
students training in the most important tool of research, 
the inductive method.” 


While the Cleveland Plan was first intro- 
duced in the teaching of French, an excep- 
tionally able group of teachers (among them 
Mrs. Rosebaugh) worked out methods for 
using the same plan in Latin classes. So far 
as our knowledge extends, Cleveland is the 
only city in which the spoken language is an 


‘integral part of Latin instruction in public 


schools. 


1645-1945: ROXBURY LATIN 
SCHOOL 


In its issue of July 9, 1945, Life magazine 
devoted four pages of pictures to the Roxbury 
Latin School of West Roxbury, Massachu- 
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setts, the oldest private school in continuous 
existence in America. 

More than once in the past Life has por- 
trayed the ultramodern side of education; 
hence it is gratifying to find the same maga- 
zine paying respectful attention to Roxbury’s 
ultra-traditional educational scheme. Reports 
Life: “Roxbury not only preaches but also 
practices the classical virtues, inculcating in 
its students respect for plain living and hard 
work.” 

Our regional editor, Mr. George E. Lane, 
reports that Roxbury appropriately cele- 
brated the 300th year of its age on June 1st 
by presenting the Clouds of Aristophanes in 
the translation of Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 
The musical score was composed by the late 
Edward Hames Wass, Professor of Music at 
Bowdoin College. The production was un- 
der the direction of Dr. Van Courtland El- 
liot, and the staging by Richard M. Whitney, 
both of the faculty of the school. To quote 
Uncle Dudley of the Boston Globe, the per- 
formance was “brilliant,” and the play was 
witnessed by an enthusiastic audience. 


CORNELL COLLEGE 
CONFERENCE 


A spirit of intelligent optimism and real- 
istic consideration concerning the future of 
the humanities characterized the second Clas- 
sical Conference held by Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, last May. The director of 
the conference was Professor Mark E. 
Hutchinson of Cornell College. 

The general topic of the Conference was 
“The Classics and the New Curricula,” and 
the panel discussion on the second day of the 
conference was presided over by Professor 
Norman B. Johnson of Knox College. The 
chief speakers were Dr. Helen Eddy of the 
University High School, University of Iowa, 
Professor W. C. Korfmacher, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Miss Helen Cory, Lake Forest (IIli- 
nois) High School, Professor C. C..Mierow, 
Carleton College, and William R. Hennes, 
$.J., Loyola University. 

Professor Marbury B. Ogle of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was the featured speaker at 
the Conference, and gave two stimulating 


addresses on “What About the Individual?” 
and “Progress as Viewed by a Poet and 
Priest.” 

Teachers from high schools and colleges 
were in attendance from Iowa, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, 
and Colorado. The campus at Cornell Col- 
lege was at the height of its spring beauty, 
and those who attended the conference had a 
period of recreation as well as instruction and 
inspiration. 


ANNA M. BARNARD 
HONORED 


After forty-five years of teaching, Miss 
Anna M. Barnard was honored last year with 
a special issue of the Centralight, campus 
magazine of the Central Michigan College of 
Education at Mt. Pleasant. For forty-three 
years Miss Barnard was Professor and Head 
of the Department of Foreign Languages. 

Miss Barnard joined the faculty of the 
college in 1899, and took an active part in all 
its activities until her retirement. During her 
teaching she constantly strove to increase her 
knowledge of her teaching field, studying 
abroad at Marburg, Berlin, and the Sor- 
bonne, and at Columbia University in this 
country. During summer vacations she trav- 
elled widely in Europe and the Near East. 

Anna M. Barnard was a member of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South from its earliest days, a regular at- 
tendant at meetings, and a faithful reader of 
Tue CrassicAL JourRNAL. We are glad to re- 
port that she is one of the first to be enrolled 
as a Member Emerita under the new provi- 
sions adopted last May by the Association. 


RHETORICAL STUDY. AT 
SHADOWBROOK 


Lennox, Massachusetts 


Just as the Actus Homericus in December 
was the exhibition of the year of humanities, 
soon April 22nd was presented the exhibition 
of the year of rhetoric. Two of the young 
men who had been studying Cicero’s De 
Oratore, Brutus, and Orator through the year 
in addition to their regular course, held 
forth for two hours in an exhibition and de- 
fense of the three works. For each of the 











works there was also a questioner who had 
read the particular book. The rest of the 
scholastics, the faculty, and about thirty 
guests formed the audience. The guests as 
well as the participants shared alike in the 
pleasure and profit of the presentation. 


Change of Address 


In the annual elections of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South 
held last May, Professor W. C. Korfmacher 
of St. Louis University was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer to succeed Norman J. DeWitt of 
Washington University (who, for his sins, is 
now editor of this magazine). 
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Henceforth all communications concerning 
membership in the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South should be ad- 
dressed to W. C. Korfmacher, St. Louis 
University, 15 North Grand Boulevard, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. Such communications will 
include subscriptions to THe CLassicAL 
Journat, the Classical Outlook, and the 
Classical Weekly. But subscriptions to THE 
CrassicaL JourNAL from those who are not 
members of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South or one of the co- 
operating regional associations, should be 
addressed directly to the editorial offices at 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mis- 
souri. 


Gordon Jennings Laing 
1869-1945 


Gorpon Jennines Laine 





NE of the charter members of the 

Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South and one of the first Managing 
Editors of Tue CrassicaL JourNAL, Gordon 
Jennings Laing, died on September 1 while 
playing golf. He was seventy-five years old, 
and had been in excellent health. 

The end came for the well-known wit and 
Latin scholar on the first day of a week-end 
holiday vacation with several University of 
Chicago friends. 

During an academic career which almost 
coincided with the history of the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Laing served in many im- 
portant teaching and administrative posts, 
and was honored by several other American 
and Canadian universities. He was retired as 
dean emeritus of the division of humanities at 
Chicago in 1935. 

Dr. Laing was born in London, Ontario, on 
October 16, 1869. He received his bachelor’s 
degree in 1891 at the University of Toronto, 
where he lived with the late Stephen Lea- 
cock, who remained a life-long friend and 
who, like him, was known for his wit as 
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well as his learning. Dr. Laing received his 
doctor of philosophy degree at Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1896. After a year in Rome 
as fellow of the Archaeological Institute, he 
was appointed instructor in Latin at Bryn 
Mawr College. In 1899, eight years after 
the founding of the University of Chicago, 
he became an instructor in Latin at the Uni- 
versity. He pecione an American citizen in 
1904. 

With the exception of a two-year period, 
1921-23, when he served as head of the de- 
partment of classics and dean of the faculty 
of arts at McGill University in Canada, he 
was a member of the Chicago faculty con- 
tinuously between 1899 and 1935. He was 
absent on leave in 1911-12 when he served 
as visiting professor at the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome. 

Dr. Laing became a professor in 1913 and 
chairman of the Latin department at Chicago 
in 1919. From 1923 to 1931 he served as dean 
of the graduate school of arts and literature. 
From 1909 to 1940, with the exception of the 
two years in Canada, he served as general 
editor of the University of Chicago Press. He 
was named first dean of the new division of 
humanities in 1931, during the general re- 
organization of the university by the new 
president, Robert M. Hutchins. Between 1940 


and 1943, Dr. Laing served as alumni dean. 

Positionis of academic importance nation- 
ally which he held include the following: 
managing editor, THe CLassicAL JOURNAL; 
vice-president, Archeological Institute of 
America; president, American Philological 
Association; and president, Classical Associ- 
ation of the Middle West and South. He was 
awarded honorary doctorates by the Univer- 
sities of Toronto, Western Ontario, and 
Pittsburgh, and Louisiana State and Johns 
Hopkins universities. 

In 1944, Dr. Laing became chairman of 
the editorial committee of United Educators, 
Inc., a Chicago publishing house, concerning 
himself chiefly with the principal publication 
of the firm, the American Educator Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Because of his service under all five presi- 
dents of the University of Chicago, Dr. Laing 
frequently was called upon as after-dinner 
raconteur, his most recent appearance of this 
kind occurring last May when he was princi- 
pal speaker at the fiftieth anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Quadrangle Club on the Midway 
campus. 

Dr. Laing is survived by his wife, the 
former Alice Judson, daughter of Harry 
Pratt Judson, second president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 





—The Kiss in Roman Law” 

(Continued from page 24) 

5 Catech. xxm, Myst. v, 3 (Migne Patr. Graeca xxxm, 
col, 1112): 
Elra Bog 6 dtdxovos' "AAfAovs ArohaBere kal 
&\ApAovs dorafw@peda. Mi brortaBps 7d Pidrnua 
éxeivo obv nes elvat Trois én’ Gyopas ywopétvos br Tay 
kowady dirwr. Obx éort rolvvy rowdrov rd Pidnua. 
*Avaxipynot ras Yuxds G\AHAats Kal wacay dpvyoi- 
kaxiay abvrais uvnoreverar. Xnyeiow rolyvy tori rd 
biAnua rod dvaxpabfva ras Yuxas Kal racap tkopifew 
penovxaxlay. ; 
St. Cyril is here speaking of the kiss of peace and sharply 
distinguishes this from the kiss among friends. Such a 
distinction, however, is based primarily upon St. Cyril's 
desire to present the “kiss of peace’ as something apart, 
but the custom of the kiss, through its various manifesta- 
tions, must be studied as a unit. It is also interesting to 


point out that St. Cyril uses the verb urnorebouat, thus 
relating the “kiss of peace,” consciously or unconscious- 
ly, to the betrothal kiss. Cf. also Dionysius Areopagita, 
De Eccles. Hierarch. 3, 8 (Migne m, col. 437); Origen, 
In Canticum Canticorum (Migne xm, 83-86); and St. 
John Chrystostom, In Epist. II ad Cor. Homil. 30 (Migne 
Lx1, 606) and De Compunct. 1, 3 (Migne xiv, 398). 
For the “kiss of peace” in general cf. F. Cabrol, “Baiser,” 

in his Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, 
ut (Paris, 1910), 117-130. 

* Diehl, Anth. Lyrica Graeca, 1 (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1936), 102. 

"1, 35-37- 

8 Cf. Thomas Shearer Duncan, “The Transfer of the 
Soul at Death,” Crass. Jour. xxv (1929-30), 230-234. 
Cf. also Cicero, De Invent. 1, 108, and Justin. xxm, 2, 8. 

® For the kiss as a transfer of the soul cf. Joseph 
Jacobs, “Kiss and Kissing,” The Jewish Encyclopedia, 
ed. by Isidore Singer, vm (New York, 1904), 515 f. and 
Karle, op. cit. (see above, note 2), v, 842 and 851 f. 
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LATIN AND GREEK EPITAPHS 


Lattimore, RicuMonp, Themes in Greek and 
Latin Epitaphs, “Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, xxvm, 1-2”: Urbana, 
The University of Illinois Press (1942). 
Pp. 354. $3.50. 

It is unusual for a doctoral dissertation to 
develop into such an important book, but it 
has profited by seven years of revision, and 
by the author’s study in Rome and teaching 
at Bryn Mawr. As a study emanating from 
the University of Illinois, it naturally shows 
a particularly successful catalogue of endless 
references! (but strange to say with no index 
itself), which only those trained in Professor 
Oldfather’s methods of indexing can achieve. 
But Professor Lattimore is far more than a 
compiler or cataloguer and can think for him- 
self, as on page 49, note 199, where he says 
“as to whether these passages assert that the 
soul is immortal, the reply is obvious; they 
do nothing of the sort.” Lattimore is a phil- 
osopher, a student of religion, a connoisseur of 
literature, and a poet, as shown by his recent 
book on Some Odes of Pindar in New English 
Versions (Norfolk, Conn., 1942). The several 
parallels from Eng'ish poetry, to which of 
course more could be added, are illuminating. 
There was a time when Latin epitaphs were 
fontes integri, little known and rarely drawn 
upon, but since Buecheler published his 
Carmina Latina Epigraphica (1897), numer- 
ous monographs have considered the epitaphs 
from many points of view, especially Van 
Bleek, Quae de hominum post mortem condi- 
cione doceant carmina sepulcralia Latina (Rot- 
terdam, 1907); Tolman, A Study of the Sepul- 
chral Inscriptions (Chicago, 1910); Schwarz- 
lose, De titulis (written titulus by Lattimore, 
Pp. 352) sepulchris Latinis quaestionum (word 
omitted by Lattimore) capita quattuor (Halle, 
1913); and F. A. Sullivan, in a valuable un- 
published Johns Hopkins dissertation, on 
Ideas of After-Life in the Latin Verse Inscrip- 
tions (1936). It isa matter for regret that Latti- 





more did not use the important monograph of 
Hartke, “Sit tibi terra levis,” formulae quae 
fuerint fata (1901), which is not even listed 
in the bibliography, but mentioned p. 65, 
N. 337 as “not available,” though it might 
have been available from the Johns Hopkins 
University through the interlibrary loan. Sul- 
livan’s unpublished chapter on the subject 
also gives a better treatment. The persons as 
well as the themes should have been studied. 
The formula arose among those acquainted 
with the Greek Anthology at Rome, but al- 
most died out there, when it flourished in 
Spain, Germany, and in coastal and inter- 
garrison towns of Africa. It ceased with 
Christianity, but the formula (often abbrevi- 
ated STTL like our RIP) had been common in 
the Romanized portions of the Empire. It was 
used not by the Romans of the old stock, but 
by their slaves, freedmen, and soldiers with 
Eastern names. Christianity introduced a 
different idea (Buecheler, op. cit. 1477). 


Suscipe, terra, tuo corpus de corpore sumptum 
reddere quod valens vivificante deo. 


Even epitaphs for animals, such as that for 
Hadrian’s horse, Borysthenes, (CIL xn, 1122) 
might have been mentioned by Lattimore, but 
he is mainly interested in the attitude of the 
ancients toward death. Other important 
books or articles not cited in the bibliography 
are Stemler, Die griechischen Grabinschriften 
Kleinasiens (1909); Gragg, “The Greek Epi- 
gram before 300 B.c.” (Proceedings American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences xtvi [1910]); 
Fox, The Johns Hopkins Tabellae Defixionum 
(1912), with the longest known Latin curse 
in 49 lines (as comprehensive as the Greek 
curse from Chalcis, which Lattimore calls 
“the most comprehensive curse” [p. 116]); C. 


Bonner, “The Ship of the Soul,” (Proceedings ; 


American Philosophical Society txxxv [1941], 
pp. 84-91), an extremely valuable article for 
Professor Lattimore’s subject w.th many 
references, to which add Syria xiv (1933), 
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p. 321; and Pfuhl “Sepulchrale Bilder von 
Segelschiffen” in Archaiologike Ephemeris 
(1937), Pp. 92-96. More references might 
have been added to articles of Calder (espe- 
cially for pagan elements), Robinson, and 
P. Friedlinder who, with H. B. Hoffleit, is 
preparing a corpus of Greek epigrams. A 
study of Toutain, Les Cultes Paiens dans 
l'Empire Romain (3 volumes, 1907-20), of 
Pascal, Le Credenze d’Oltretomba (2 volumes, 
1912), and of Sullivans would have made the 
discussion of Di Manes more clear-cut and 
convinced Lattimore that Eastern folk in- 
fused a new meaning of a single particular 
spirit into the words Di Manes. Other 
formulas, even if taken from professional 
stonecutters’ manuals, as Cagnat believed, 
like the stock grave inscriptions to be bought 
in Cincinnati today or the verse obituaries 
keep on hand by newspapers, may have had 
special meanings read into them. 

Professor Lattimore’s book is one of the 
rare books containing both Greek and Latin 
inscriptions, and he always translates the 
Greek, but not the Latin, though there is 
danger that soon Latin as well as Greek will 
need to be translated even for the college 
graduate. The differences between the Greek 
and Roman temperaments are especially 
striking in sepulchral art and literature. Pre- 
cise statements about age, length of marriage, 
and offices held are a Latin characteristic (p. 
16). Often in a Latin inscription even the 
number of hours in the unfinished day is 
stated. Lattimore generally gives the locale 
of the epitaphs, but he might more often 
have dated the inscriptions, as ideas change 
from century to century. He does not always 
mention the original or even the best publica- 
tion, but gathers his material mostly from 
collections. For inscriptions from Cyrene, for 
example, he refers to Samm., by which he 
means Preisigke and Bilabel’s Sammelbuch; 
and for inscriptions from Sardis he cites SEG, 
and unfortunately he did not use the sepul- 
chral documents, published by Kirchner in 
IG?, part m, fasc. 2, of which only one copy 
is in America (at Cincinnati), though there 
are photostats at Princeton, where some of 
the sepulchral inscriptions I discovered in 
’ Athens are wrongly credited to Peek, and 


where, for example, there are published paral- 
lels to Lattimore, p. 32, n. 90, for the idea 
that the earth conceals the body, but the soul 
escapes into the air. On p. 50, n. 206 for 
’"Adavaciov, dis abavaros read ’Adavdor(e), 
ov5(e)is abdvaros; see the parallels in my 
publication of an inscription from Cyrene, 
AJA xvu (1913), 196, 505; also Simon, Révue 
de T'Histoire des Religions cxm (1936), 188- 
206; Quarterly Dep. Ant. Pal. 1v (1934), 99; 
Kraeling, Gerasa (New Haven, 1938)—a book 
Lattimore should have used, 454 f. Simon sees 
an inference of spiritual immortality in the 
reference to physical mortality, but perhaps a 
pagan would have simply felt as Hamlet: “Tis 
common; all that lives must die.” For @édvos 
as personified (p. 51), which should be trans- 
lated Envy, or Envy of the Gods, rather than 
“malice,” cf. my inscription from Sinope, 
where perhaps we should read *Q DOdve 
Twavdauatwp .. .ovKx aléy rather than ’Aién. 
I have rendered this in verse: 


O Envy! those whose evil hate doth crush all fame, 
When such perfections pass, art thou not stung with 
. shame? 


Cf. AJP xxv (1906), 448; xi (1922), p. 73; 
Rev. Arch. mt (1916), 352; BCH xurv (1920), 
361; Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, 560; 
Philostratus, Vit. Sophist. u, 26, 7; Anth. Pal. 
vi, 85, 100; Stobaeus Flor. 38, 15 (where 
Phthonos is the most unjust god). The Greeks 
and Romans did not always believe with Me- 
nander that “those whom the gods love die 
young.” For the hope that the earth may not 
weigh heavily upon the dead body (pp. 65- 
74), which Lattimore says “ought to imply a 
belief in the possibility of sensation after 
death,” see what has been said above and 
compare Euripides, Alcestis 463; Callimachus, 
Epigrams 26; Tibullus 1, 4, 60; u, 4, 49; 
Martial v, 34, 9 (nec illi/Terra gravis fueris: 
non fuit illa tibi, better than Meleager’s epi- 
gram cited p. 65). For the use of the indicative 
in place of the optative, “Light dust I am,” 
as my Sardis inscription says, cf. Tennyson's 
“Dust are our Frames” and the many epi- 
graphical and literary references which I give 
in Anatolian Studies Presented to Ramsay,’ 
352. The Romans surely took the idea cinis 
sum from the Greeks, and it can be found as 
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early as Theognis (878): “I shall be black 
earth,” also in Aeschylus, Epicharmus, etc. 
For the Sardis epitaph, which Wilamowitz 
and others have considered to be of literary 
quality (Litteris 1 [1924], 10), compare Wil- 
helm, Griechische Grabinschriften aus Klein- 
asien, p. 20, and Sardis vu, 1; Buckler-Robin- 
son, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, p. 109, no. 
111 (another of several American publications 
not used by Lattimore). For the formula non 
fui, fui, non sum, non curo, which, as Latti- 
more says (p. 84), probably goes back to an 
Epicurean source, see for a good example of the 
Greek formula, to which it goes back, my in- 
scription from Cyrene, AJA xvu (1913), 93; 
Rev. de Phil. xxxvu (1913), 329; Mnemosyne 
xLvit (1919), 251. Lattimore quotes interest- 
ing parallels such as “I was what I am not. I 
am what I was not/What I am thou shalt be, 
etc.” or Byron’s Euthanasia: “to be the noth- 
ing that I was/Ere born to life and living 
woe.” Lattimore’s discussion of epitaphs con- 
taining the word “hero,” which often means 
far more than “dead man,” is unsatisfactory, 
and his list of more than 300 examples could 
be easily increased, especially by reference to 
American publications such as Sardis vu, 1, 
nos. 41, 43, 58, 89. Cf. examples I have pub- 
lished from Macedonia in TAPA tx1x (1938), 
pp. 61 f.; with many parallel references for 
Beds pws, and p. 76, where I quote Callim- 
achus (Anth. Pal. 1x, 336) as referring with 
the word “hero” to the relief of a heroized 
citizen of Amphipolis, and one could cite end- 
less examples from Asia Minor. The custom 
is not limited to Thessaly, Boeotia, the Ae- 
gean Islands, and Asia Minor, but is found in 
Macedonia and elsewhere. For the use of the 
word “hero,” cf. the references I give in 
AJA xvin (1914), 40. The word is more than 
the equivalent of Di Manes. It often signifies 
a cult or at least the heroized dead and is 
sometimes used for persons of more than or- 
dinary importance. As for curses and impre- 
cations and fines for violation of the tomb 
(pp. 108-117), the number of inscriptions 
cited could be easily increased. For example, 
cf. Robinson, AJP xxx (1910), 402; AJA 
xvut (1913), 190, 196, with references; TAPA 
Lv (1926), 216-218, 223; Sardis vu, 1, pp. 


127-129, nos. 152 f. In no. 152 for violating 
a tomb the offender is to be subject not only 
to penalties but “may he have no sight of his 
eyes and may utter perdition befall him after 
death.” Cf. also preface to Olynthus Vol. x1, 
Necrolynthia. For the lecythus (not an urn as 
Lattimore calls it, p. 114) with the threat of 
blindness for anyone who seals it, see Rolfe 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology u 
(1891), 97 f. For the death of “women in 
childbirth” (p. 143) add at least the famous 
Pagasae painted stele, Arvanitopoulos, Grap- 
tai Stelai Demetriados—Pagason (1928), p. 
147, Pl. a; Archaiologike Ephemeris 1908, p. 
24; Robinson, AJP xxx1 (1910), pp. 388 f.; 
AJA xvu (1913), pp. 161 f.; Anatolian Studies 
Presented to Ramsay, 344, where other refer- 
ences are given. For the inscription from Cy- 
rene (p. 144, n. 23) refer to my publication in 
AJA xvu (1913), p. 170 and p. 504, where I 
read Aiabiov = oicfov. This was suggested 
to me in a conversation with my friend and 
teacher Hiller von Gaertringen when I was 
visiting him in Berlin in 1913. Vollgraff has 
the same in Mnemosyne xiv (1919), 251. 
For the famous inscription from Cyrene about 
the distaff and spindle, of which Lattimore 
(p. 1°76) quotes the middle two lines only, a 
reference might have been given to my first 
publication in AJA xvu (1913), 161 f. and to 
Wiegand in “Bronzefigur einer Spinnerin,” 
73rd Programm zum Winekelmannsfeste 
(1913), p. 6. For the formula “cheer up, no 
one is immortal” Lattimore cites (p. 253) 
among other examples Preisigke’s Sammlung 
5940, which is evidently a mistake for 5939. 
He should refer to my publication in AJA 
xv (1913), p. 196, where I refer to Euripides’ 
Akcestis 419, 782 f. (also for “cheer up” lines 
38, 326) and give many parallels (add those 
also AJA, loc. cit., p. 305). The formula is 
especially common in North Africa, but 
Euripides shows that it could be used in At- 
tica, though Lattimore says he has found no 
instances from the mainland of Greece. For 
the inscription I published from Sardis (cited 
Pp. 293) compare a better reading, 7 copia wey 
BiBdos (Lattimore has # and two mu’s), 
which I give in Sardis vu, 1, No. 111 (see 
also Wilamowitz in Litteris, as cited above). 
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Another desideratum is a study of the in- 
fluence of Greek and Roman literature and 
mythology on epitaphs. For example, in a 
tomb inscription from Sinope a Cynic philos- 
opher, Perseus, is compared with the mythi- 
cal Perseus with his wallet and harpe. Cf. 
Robinson, AJA 1x (1905), 320 f.; Att. Mitt. 
Lv (1932), 60-62. Even the Bible influenced 
later Greek sepulchral inscriptions. In a 
Greek inscription I found at Pisidian Antioch 
is a quotation from the Septuagint version of 
Psalms 42, 4 (TAPA tvu [1926], pp. 234 f.), 
and in another, which I discovered between 
Nineveh and Sizma (ibid., 204 f.), the prayer 
of the thief crucified with Christ (Luke 23, 
42) is quoted, “Oh Lord, Jesus Christ, re- 


“member us in thy kingdom. Amen.” Even 


religious sects are mentioned, such as the 
Encratities, who rejected marriage as of the 
devil, refrained from eating meat, and used 
water for wine even in the sacrament (TAPA, 
loc. cit., 196-199). I might continue indefi- 
nitely to point out additions which could be 
made to this great compilation, especially as 
it is a subject on which my deceased colleague, 
Professor Harry Wilson, and I have often lec- 
tured at Johns Hopkins. But despite the 
neglect of American scholars and of publica- 
tions of American explorations and of dis- 
coveries of hundreds of epitaphs by Ameri- 
cans in Syria (by the Princeton Expeditions), 
at Dura and Gerasa (by Yale), in Athens 
Cyrene, Pisidian Antioch, Sardis, Sinope, 


THREE GREEK TRAGEDIES 


Greng, Davip, Three Greek Tragedies in 
Translation: Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press (1942). Pp. viii+228. 

Of the making of English translations of the 
works of Greek authors there is no end—and 
this is as it should be. Even though the best 
versions of poetic masterpieces are inevitably 
betrayals of the originals—since “all trans- 
lators are traitors—~yet, for this generation 
of Greekless students and readers, suitable 
translations, particularly of the dramas, must 
be provided. 

In this little volume David Grene presents 
his versions of three Greek tragedies: Pro- 


metheus Bound of Aeschylus, Oedipus the 


etc., by myself, Professor Lattimore’s book 
is one of the most important and scholarly 
classical books issued in recent years and 
should be in every classical library. It has one 
hundred sections or subject headings in ten 
chapters, but the themes discussed are 
limited to the “Interpretation of Death,” 
“Attitude toward Death,” “Alleviations of 
Death,” “Biographical Themes,” and “Pagan 
Elements in Christian Epitaphs.” I cannot 
agree with Professor Lattimore that the belief 
of the ancients in immortality was not wide- 
spread, but it certainly was not strong, and 
rather negative compared with Christianity, 
which was positive, and substituted, as my 
former student, Father Sullivan, has said, a 
lux aeterna for the Roman poet's nox aeterna. 
For studying the details in epitaphs dealing 
with death, Professor Lattimore’s book is 
now the best. 
Davin M. Rosinson 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Notes 


1 Misprints are rare: p. 11 Kilikia for Kilikien; p. 52 
Haussouiller for Hassoullier; p. 84 vouit era for vouit erat; 
p. 117 v for 4; p. 120 “It must have always be remem- 
bered™ for “It must always be remembered”; p. 267 
Thoricia for Thoricus. 

? Lattimore refers to this as simply Anatolian Studies, 
not distinguishing it from Anatolian Studies Presented to 
William H. Buckler, which also has much material on 
pagan and Christian epitaphs and their violators, es- 
pecially Calder’s article, “The Eumeneian Formula.” 





King of Sophocles, and Hippolytus of Eurip- 
ides. His book is intended, he says, “for 
students who study Greek tragedy in trans- 
lation and for people outside universities who 
care to find out what a Greek tragedy is like.” 
Mr. Grene’s reason for adding yet another 
version to the many existing renderings of 
these plays seems to be—aside, I imagine, 
from the personal pleasure and profit he had 
in the undertaking—that he disapproves and 
dislikes the “affected and pseudo-poetic 
jargon, which is the besetting fault of most 
nineteenth-century English translations” and 
“the infusion of the spice of faery lands 
forlorn, which is the worst feature of Pro- 
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fessor Murray's popular versions.” 

A General Introduction serves as a preface 
to the translations of the three tragedies and 
their brief introductions. These introductions 
are, on the whole, helpful and sensible as far 
as they go. But in speaking of the theater in 
general Mr. Grene says (p. 1) “that there 
seems to be little difference, basically, between 
the plots of tragedy and those of comedy” and 
cites, as examples, Othello and The Country 
Wife. But this statement may give a false 
impression to the reader who is being intro- 
duced to the Greek drama, in which the 
plots of tragedy and comedy (Old and New) 
are basically widely dissimilar. 

Again (p. 8), the author speaks of the 
Chorus as “this historical accident which 
had been foisted (sic) on the Greeks” and 
compares it (as a potential liability or embar- 
rassment) with “the funny-man as a necessary 
part of the play, which Shakespeare had 
wished off on him.” This statement sorely 
needs re-writing in more ways than one. 

We come now to the translations. The 
translator thinks that verse should be used, 
but does not himself employ it since English 
has no verse medium which exactly repro- 
duces the Greek iambic trimeter. Some pas 
sages in the original which are in iambic trim- 
eters he therefore renders in prose. The choric 
parts of the plays are given in a simple free- 
verse form. 

Certainly the impression made upon a 
Greekless reader by a translation of a poetic 
Greek tragedy does depend greatly upon 
whether the English version is in verse or in 
prose and, of course, the quality of this verse 
or prose will be of paramount importance. 
One of my students, in a course in Greek 
Civilization, once confidently pronounced 
this critical (?) judgment—that she ardently 
admired Euripides, but thought Aeschylus a 
sadly inferior writer, as he was very crude and 
altogether lacking in graces of style. It turned 
out that she had read Gilbert Murray’s trans- 
lation of Euripides, but for Aeschylus had 
found only a wretchedly pedestrian prose 
rendering. 

Mr. Grene almost disarms adverse criticism 
by stressing the great difficulty of his task 
(and difficult indeed it is), and by his modest 
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acknowledgment that he is keenly aware of 
the shortcomings of his translations. He aims 
to be simple and to render the Greek hon- 
estly. But it is not enough for the translator 
to be merely simple and honest when he is 
dealing with the world’s greatest poetic 
dramas. And all too often, as regards style, 
the rendering of the Greek does injustice to 
the original. A few examples from Prometheus 
Bound must suffice: “Misfortune wandering 
the same track lights now upon one and now 
upon another.” “Now with light foot I leave 
the rushing car and sky and light upon this 
jutting rock.” “See what agonies twist me, 
by his instructions.” “This is what you pay 
for that tongue of yours which talked so high 
and haughty.” “Atlas . . . supporting a load 
that suits no shoulders.” “My bird is pawing 
the level track of Heaven with his wings.” 
“My heart is eaten away when I am aware of 
myself.” “I must be twisted by ten thousand 
pangs and agonies.” “It is your task, Io, to 
gratify these spirits (i.c., the daughters of 
Ocean). “My father... shut his doors 
against me with tears on both our parts.” 
“Sufferings would chill my soul with a double- 
edged point.” “Your sad wanderings, rich in 
groans.” “When a match has equal partners 
then I fear not.” “I shiver when I see you 
wasted with ten thousand pains.” “I think 
you find your present lot too soft.” 

The reviewer is in sympathy with the 
translator in the task he has sincerely at- 
tempted, and in which, in part, he has suc- 
ceeded, namely, to provide the reader of to 
day with “modern” translations. And his 
reader will gain accurate knowledge of the 
plot and story of these tragedies. But these 
plays are also sublime poetic literary works of 
art and, as Longinus! says: “Sublimity is a 
certain distinction and excellence in expres 
sion and it is from no other source than this 
that the greatest poets and writers have de- 
rived their eminence and gained an immortal- 
ity of renown.” And it is in this respect that 
I fear that the translator’s readers will still 
have inadequate knowledge of “what a Greek 


tragedy is like. La Ruz Van Hoox 
Columbia University 


1 On the Sublime, 1, 3, trans. by Roberts. 
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CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON- 
CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


PumLoLocicAL QUARTERLY xxiii (1944).— 
(July: 193-221) L. Whitbread, “A Study of 
Bede’s Versus De Die Iudicii.” A detailed 
study of a once popular medieval poem in 
Latin hexameters: I. Popularity; II. Author- 
ship [by the Venerable Bede]; III. Character 
and Purpose of the Poem; IV. Appendix: The 
Text of the Poem. (222-247) Elmer E. Stoll, 
“Milton Classical and Romantic.” Votume 
xxiv (1945).—(January: 1-11) Seymour M. 
Pitcher, “Aristotle's Good and Just Heroes.” 
A reinterpretation of a crucial passage in 
chapter 13 of the Poetics, where it should be 
understood “that the good man and the bad, 
the particularly wicked man and the central 
figure [translating “the man who is in the 
midst of these’) are one and all characters of 
a single play—the theoretically perfect 
tragedy.” (12-19) S. A. Gallacher, “Vox 
Populi, Vox Dei.” Evidence suggests that 
the origin of this phrase “stems not from 
classical antiquity, as supposed by the major- 
ity of investigators, but rather from practices 
within the church in its early years, i.e., in 
the period from A.D. 400 to 800.” 

Quarterty Review oF LiTERATURE i 
(1944).—{Spring: 165-173) Carol N. Val- 
hope and Ernst Morwitz, “Sappho’s Poems 
and Fragments.” Faithful translations of the 
more important extant verses of Sappho into 
English equivalents of the original meters. 

Queen’s Quarter-y lii (1945).—(Spring: 
22-30) Norman Miller, “The Ancestry of 
Modern Mathematics.” The main thesis is 
“that Archimedes typifies the spirit of Mod- 
ern mathematics, which has found itself 
only by casting off the shackles of the Pla- 
tonic tradition.... Modern mathematics 
stems from Archimedes, not from Plato.” 
(37-43) H. A. Kent, “Ere Babylon Was 
Dust.” A brief study of the ancient civiliza- 
tions of the Near East. 

Saint Louis University Strupies, Series A, 
i (1945).—(March: 1-17) James A. Kleist, 
“Rereading the Papias Fragment on St. 
Mark.” In the statement, attributed to a 
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certain John the Presbyter, concerning the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, the critical 
word taxei should be taken to mean not 
“order” but “list” in the sense of “complete 
list,” “fullness of detail.” This meaning 
radically alters the force of John’s criticism 
as it has usually been understood: he is say- 
ing of Mark, in effect, that “he did not write 
with that fullness of detail which you may 
expect of, say, a list or register or inventory.” 

SaturDAy Review or LITERATURE XXViii 
(1945).—(February 10: 16) H. S$. Canby), 
“The Baby With the Bath.” An editorial 
which concludes with an observation on the 
value of translation for accuracy of expression 
in one’s own language and on the loss in this 
respect which has accompanied the decline in 
the study of Greek and Latin. “We submit 
that the deplorable inaccuracy in the use of 
their own language which can too easily be 
discovered among the graduates of our best 
colleges, who have been taught to think 
clearly, is measurably due to the modernist 
reformers of the curriculum, who in this in- 
stance threw out a baby with the bath.” 
(February 24: 13-14) C. A. Robinson, Jr., 
“Educated Barbarians.” Critical remarks on 
university education in America, with par- 
ticular attention to the neglect of the clas- 
sics in many institutions of higher learning. 
It “can be urged without much exaggeration 
that we are actually in the process of rearing 
a new type of barbarian, educated to be sure, 
but without any roots.” The study of ancient 
Greece is still vital and valuable to the world 
today; such study “‘is to liberate one’s spirit.” 

ScHoot Anp Society Ixi (1945).—(Febru- 
ary 10: 92-94) Ada Sobel, “Latin as a Per- 
petual International Language.” Not only is 
Latin “the one language that meets the pre- 
scribed requirements” for an international 
language, but it “is the perpetual international 
language.” (March 31: 203-204) A. M. 
Withers, “Some Reflections of a Modern Lan- 
guage Teacher.” Reasons for an “intense 
advocacy of Latin as a subject to be honestly 
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pursued, alongside English, of course, by 
everyone who has visions of essential ac- 
complishment in language.” 

Srupies 1n Pumotoey xlii (1945).—(April: 
131-145) Robert P. Adams, “Designs by 
More and Erasmus for a New Social Order.” 
The reliance of More and Erasmus on such 
writers as Seneca, Plutarch, and particularly 
Cicero “for Stoic ideas of the life of reason, or 
man’s best ‘nature,’ to parallel their concep- 
tions of the true Christian way of life.” (146- 
163) George L. Barnett, “Gabriel Harvey's 
Castilio, Sive Aulicus and De Aulica. A 
Study of Their Place in the Literature of 
Courtesy.” A study of these two Latin 
poems, published in 15'78 as sections of Har- 
vey’s collection, entitled Gratulationes Valdi- 
nenses, of laudatory Latin epigrams and 
poems on Queen Elizabeth and some of her 
courtiers. (164-182) Paul N. Siegel, “The 
Petrarchan Sonneteers and Neo-Platonic 
Love.” (198-204) Sister M. Generosa, ““Apu- 
leisus and A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
Analogue or Source, Which?” The definite 
similarity between the Metamorphoses and 
the Shakespearean play suggests the conclu- 
sion “that Shakespeare before writing A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream read the story 
either in the original Latin or its translation 
_ by William Adlington, published in 1566.” 

(345-347) Don C. Allen, “Recent Literature 
of the Renaissance: Neo-Latin.” A bibliog- 
raphy. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE Royat Society oF 
CanapA, Third Series, Section II, volume 
xxxviii (1944).—(37-57) William H. Alex- 
ander, “The Professoriate in Imperial Gaul 
(297 A.p.).” A study of “the oration of 
Eumenius Pro Restaurandis Scolis delivered 
in the year 297 before the praeses provinciae 
of Lugdunensis Prima in the city of Augustu- 
dunum (Autun),” and of the light which it 
sheds upon the high level of education pro- 
vided by the schools of Latin eloquence in 
Gaul at the close of the third century. (79- 
88) Norman W. DeWitt, “The New Piety of 
Epicurus.” A valuable and convincing vindi- 
cation of the teachings of Epicurus, who even 
today is “grossly misrepresented through the 


persistence of a long tradition of detraction.” 
Special attention is given to a critical exam- 
ination of “the alleged [Epicurean] doctrine 
of the indifference of the gods toward hu- 
manity.” In reality, Epicurus was a pioneer 
and “‘a religious reformer,” who “‘essayed to 
effect a revolution in contemporary pagan- 
ism.” He “taught men to believe that the 
favour of the gods could not be bought and 
that their vengeance was not to be feared. . . . 
in several ways he was creating an atmosphere 
of thought and feeling that was favourable to 
the teachings of Christianity. If he denied a 
providential oversight of the physical uni- 
verse, he did not advocate a doctrine of divine 
indifference to mankind but rather adum- 
brated a doctrine of divine grace.” 
University OF TORONTO QUARTERLY XiV 
(1945).—(January: 135-149) Sir Robert Fal- 
coner, “New Testament Scholarship in My 
Time.” A survey of the work of numerous 
Biblical scholars, British, Scotch, American, 
German, and French, since 1881. (150-167) 
Frank W. Beare, “Books and Publications in 
the Ancient World.” A_ thorough-going 
study that embraces sections on Egypt and 
Babylonia, Publication of Law-Codes, Pub- 
lication of Hebrew Literature, Greek Litera- 
ture of the Classical Period, The Hellenistic 
Age—lInfluence of Libraries, Christian Pub- 
lication, The Book-Roll and Its Materials, 
Papyrus and Vellum, Transition to the 
Codex, and Summary. (April: 250-255) Nor- 
man W. DeWitt, “Epicureanism and Chris- 
tianity."” Comparatively recent advances in 
the study of Epicureanism have introduced 
a fresh and sounder understanding of this 
ancient philosophy» and have revealed the 
close parallelism between it and Christianity, 
both in their ethical teachings and in their 
methods. The Christian virtues of “love, 
gratitude, cheerfulness, faith, hope, gentle- 
ness, reverence, piety, patience, and the like” 
are Epicurean virtues rather than Stoic. 
“There is still ample room for research into 
the real significance of Epicureanism in clas 
sical culture and in church history alike.” 
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